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DEMOCRACY AND WEALTH. 


Mvcu as I admire Dr. Abbott, both as a man and as a teacher 
of men, I am constrained to regard his article on “ Industrial 
Democracy,” in the Forum for August, as likely to do more 
harm than good. In these days of general unrest, of agitation, 
often for agitation’s own sit sake; when the well-meaning are 
perplexed by challenges directed against the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government and property; when the instincts of spoli- 
ation and confiscation, which lurk beneath the fairest surface 
of conventional honesty, are being roused to wolfish ferocity by 
the appeals of demagogues and of even more dangerous enthu- 
siasts; the public teacher, if he feels impelled to contribute some- 
thing to the already rather embarrassing wealth of propositions 
for social reform, should make his recommendations as direct, as 
moderate, and as specific as possible. He should use terms that 
are not only perfectly intelligible to those who wish to learn his 
views, but that are as little susceptible as may be of misconstruc- 
tion by those who may wish to pervert them. Nothing requires 
to be added to the force of the impulses which threaten to over- 
bear the calm common sense, the disposition toward compromise 
and mutual concession, the conservatism in practice combined 
with courage and liberality in thinking, which have hitherto so 
strongly characterized the American in his political and indus- 
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trial relations. When, in the present agitated state of the public 
mind, with a vast foreign population not bred under our laws, 
trained in our schools, or accustomed to political debate, a writer 
for the press raises the cry, ““ Wealth of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people,” his words are certain to be taken in their 
worst sense, and to bring encouragement to many who are strik- 
ing at property, society, and law. 

My first criticism of Dr. Abbott’s declaration has reference 
to the vagueness of the term, “the people,” as he uses it. He 
says: “The wealth of the nation is wealth of the people. It 
springs from the people. It therefore belongs of right to the 
people.” To this I answer that, in one sense, it is already so 
assigned. If all the wealth of the United States is produced by 
the people, that is, by those who are residents or citizens of the 
country, so also does that wealth belong to the people; in other 
words, all who own it are, with exceptions too inconsiderable to 
be noted, residents or citizens of the United States. But Dr. 
Abbott is not satisfied; evidently, then, he does not use the term 
in thissense. Does he mean that the people of the United States 
have, in their corporate capacity, produced all the wealth of the 
country? This would manifestly not be true. The people of 
the United States have, in their corporate capacity, produced a 
very small part of the wealth of the country. Another mean- 
ing given to the phrase in question would make Dr. Abbott 
assert that the people of the United States have, man for man, 
in equal measure, contributed to the production of wealth; but 
not even the wildest socialist could assert such a thing. What 
meaning, then, can we give to the phrase, “the people,” in inter- 
preting Dr. Abbott's statement? The only remaining sense 
which this statement will bear is that the people of the United 
States have, individually, but in unequal measure, produced the 
wealth of the nation. Very good; and it is also true that the 
people of the United States do, individually, but in unequal 
measure, own the wealth of the nation. Varied productive capa- 
bility and effort; varied wealth. Why is not Dr. Abbott satis- 
fied? Because, he would say, the differences in wealth, as dis- 
tributed, are greater than the differences in productive capability 
and effort warrant. Would it not have been well to say this, 
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just this, directly and simply, instead of raising a cry of wildly 
communistic sound, which on examination is found in its most 
obvious senses to mean that which is false, and which, in the only 
construction that is consistent with the truth, requires an en- 
tirely new substantive statement to give it any significance at all? 

It is to be noted that Dr. Abbott offers no positive proof that 
the shares received by individuals, in the present industrial order, 
are disproportioned to their industrial deserts. He adopts Lave- 
leye’s maxim: “To each workcr his produce, his entire produce, 
nothing but his produce;” yet he says: “‘ No man ever, by him- 
self, created or ever can create wealth.” How, then, when many, 
perhaps an indefinite number, unite in production, is each man’s 
produce—his own produce, his entire produce, with nothing but 
his produce—to be separated and determined? How can his 
share be fixed at all, except by that mutual estimation and valu- 
ation which we call exchange, and which, in the existing indus- 
trial system, we use for that purpose? ‘With reference to this 
“method of balancing values,” Dr. Abbott admits that “ possibly 
there may be no better one discoverable; possibly no amend- 
ment of it may be discoverable.” The fact, then, is simply this: 
certain large fortunes accumulated by individuals strike Dr. 
Abbott as in excess of the remuneration proper to the services 
performed by them in production. But might not this be due 
to a failure on Dr. Abbott’s part fully to appreciate the nature 
and the extent of those services? A high authority in econo- 
mics has said that Sir Henry Bessemer’s invention is to-day 
doing the work of one hundred thousand men. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, in astriking paper, “ The Railroad and the Farmer,” 
has shown that the gigantic fortune of the elder Vanderbilt was 
but a small fraction of the gain resulting to the country from 
the development of its railway system through his organizing 
and energizing genius. 

But I am not disposed to take issue with Dr. Abbott as to 
the existence of much that is inequitable in the distribution of 
wealth. That in this present evil world, with so much of hardship 
and wrong everywhere, there should not be hardship and wrong 
here, would be a monstrous proposition. The law, “To him 
that hath shall be given,” antedates the stone tables of Sinai. It 
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is in the very nature of things. How far a theologian shall 
quarrel with it, is not for a layman to say; but this, at any rate, 
is the greatest of all forces which produce gross inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth. Moreover, violence and fraud oper- 
ate and will operate in all departments of human life, in wealth as 
well as in others. As to the situation in our own land, Dr. Abbott 
adopts the opinion of “a friend, an authority on economics,” that 
“one per cent. of the families of America [the United States, 
doubtless] own as much as the remaining ninety-nine per cent.” 
Without disputing that estimate, it remains to be said that this 
way of putting the thing is not likely to produce the most 
just impression. To say that one per cent. of the families 
own fifty per cent. of the wealth, will inevitably, to most minds, 
mean that ninety-nine per cent. of the families receive but one 
half of the wealth that is produced. Such a conception is false. 
The statement quoted relates only to accumulated wealth, not to 
current production. I believe that an investigation into the ap- 
plication of the annual income of the country would show that not 
more than ten per cent., or, ai the highest, twelve per cent., of that 
revenue goes to the favored class referred to. Now, to say that 
ninety-nine per cent. of the families receive only eighty-eight or 
ninety per cent. of the national income, produces a much less 
startling effect of unfairness than to say that one per cent. of the 
families own fifty per cent. of the wealth. Nevertheless, the 
fact that so small a part of the population enjoys so much as 
one tenth or one eighth of the national income, fairly raises the 
issue of equity which Dr. Abbott discusses. The question is, 
whether the income of the propertied classes corresponds tolera- 
bly well to real economic services rendered through the use ot 
their wealth in production, or whether it is, in some large degree, 
obtained by such force or fraud or undue advantage as legislation 
might check or remove. 

Dr. Abbott undertakes to point out several ways in which the 
share of the propertied classes in the national revenue is unjustly 
enhanced. A critical detailed examination of all he alleges 
could not be brought within the compass of a Forum article. 
Let us take the two points which are far the most important. In 
the first place, he indicates the railways as the means by which a 
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large part of the wealth of the country has been made to pass, 
without economic desert, into the hands of the favored one per 
cent. Estimating the aggregate value of our railways at $8,000,- 
000,000, he declares that this has been acquired by railroad 
kings in taking as their own the public highways. Now, there 
doubtless have been cases where franchises known at the time to 
be valuable have been injudiciously, or even corruptly, parted 
with by the state, for private gain. Jacob Sharp’s Broadway 
horse railway was clearly enough such a case. Perhaps the ele- 
vated roads of New York City afford another instance. Possibly 
the New Jersey Central and the Pennsylvania Central might be 
mentioned in this connection. But, in regard to the vast major- 
ity of the ordinary steam railways of the United States, the in- 
disputable fact is that, at the time they were chartered, the fran- 
chises were not highly valuable, if, indeed, they had any market 
value at all. In regard to many of them, the original investors 
were moved quite as much by public spirit as by considerations 
of private interest. Take the old Western Railway, for example, 
now the larger part of the Boston and Albany. To secure the 
capital for this road, public meetings were held, at one of which, 
if I rightly remember, Edward Everett presided. The citizens of 
Boston and of the towns along the projected route were urgently 
appealed to, as for the general good. Every fresh subscription 
was greeted with applause. On-the-completion of the road, a 
great banquet was given at Albany, at which Governor Seward 
presided and toasted the projectors of the enterprise as public 
benefactors. Substantially that which has been said of this case 
could be said of hundreds of other roads, little or big, which were 
built under individual charters. But Dr. Abbott’s assumption 
that valuable franchises have been improperly given away for 
private emolument, is made even more conspicuously inexact by 
the fact that over a large portion of the United States have, 
almost from the beginning, existed “general railway laws,” 
under which any body of persons, by giving public notice of their 
intention, by filing the maps of the location in an office of 
record, and perhaps by laying down some small part of the 
ultimate cost, could build a road anywhere, without going toa 
legislature at all. 
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Nor is it true that, the railways having been thus built by 
general consent, and having been made private property by law, 
the owners and managers have used the advantage given them 
to bleed the public. The history of railway rates in this country 
presents a wonderful record of charges reduced, and further re- 
duced, and still again reduced, until, to-day, goods and passen- 
gers are carried at rates often less than the proper cost of the 
service; so low, indeed, as to be, in the broadest view, injurious to 
the public interest. In an address to the workingmen of Prov- 
idence, in 1886, Mr. Edward Atkinson stated that in 1865 the 
Vanderbilt roads charged $3.45 for carrying a barrel of flour 
from Chicago to Boston. In 1885 the charge had been reduced 
to 68 cents. The profit to the railway by the transaction was 
14 cents, or less than the value of the empty barrel. <A very 
large part of our railway mileage to-day pays no dividends on 
stock; much of it does not even pay interest on the bonds issued 
for its construction. It is doubtful whether the present value of 
the stock and bonds of all the roads in the country equals the 
amount which would be needed to build and equip the system 
anew. ‘True, some vast fortunes have been improperly made 
in railway operations; but this has been at the expense, not of the 
general public, but of the stockholders or bondholders, through 
breaches of trust, in a great variety of rascally forms, on the part 
of directors and managers. These abuses the law has not yet 
effectually reached. The generation in which a new social evil 
arises seldom learns to deal fully with it; and the administration 
of trusts, on the enormous scale of modern commercial enter- 
prise, presents perhaps the greatest problem of the coming age. 
Another large part of the wealth acquired through railways has 
been made simply by speculation in them, either by directors 
and managers who have had secret information and other unfair 
advantages, or by outsiders. This wealth is not obtained neces- 
sarily at any cost to the stockholders or at the expense of the 
general community. 

The second of the ways in which, according to Dr. Abbott, 
wealth has been diverted from its rightful courses, has been 
the private ownership of land. To my utter amazement I here 
read words which ally Dr. Abbott with the Henry George party: 
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“ The wealth which is not the product of individual labor shall not be- 
come individual property ; that which is by its nature common wealth 
shall remain wealth common to all the people.” 


This is sheer, rank Georgism; nothing else, nothing less. It 
means, if it has any meaning, the nationalization of the land. 
It means that no man shall ever own a house and the ground on 
which it stands, since the value of these would be liable, at any 
time, to be enhanced by the growth of the community in wealth 
and population. If Dr. Abbott really means this, he may be 
sure of a cordial welcome from the single-tax advocates, who 
will properly felicitate themselves upon the accession of so dis- 
tinguished an ally. If he does not mean so much as this, he 
ought to retract the words I have quoted. No man’s position on 
this issue should be doubtful. The contest over the private 
ownership of land is now fairly joined; public discussion of it, 
bold, full, free, frank, is desirable. Conceding compensation to 
present owners, which Mr. George himself does not do, the proposi- 
tion for the nationalization of the soil is one which an honest 
man can make and which an honest man can entertain. Those 
who oppose it admit, to start with, that the effect of private own- 
ership is to throw into the hands of a class a certain body of 
wealth which they have not themselves created. We justify this 
on the ground of a large, positive, public benefit. In holding 
this view, we have a great controversial advantage; first, in the 
fact that common ownership was once general, but was aban- 
doned as unsuited to advancing civilization; secondly, in that 
this view is shared by a great majority of statesmen, publicists, 
economists, and men of affairs, in all civilized countries. 

But whatever may be the expediency or the inexpediency of 
land-nationalization, Dr. Abbott is not justified in using the terms 
in which he refers to the process by which the land of the United 
States became private property. Speaking of the natural forces 
of the country, including agricultural land, forests, water powers, 
and mines, he says that we have acted upon the hypothesis that 
“they belong of right to the strongest (or to the most grasping and 
unscrupulous) in a struggle, not for existence, but for wealth, 
luxury, and power.” Such language is wide of the truth. With 
wonderfully few exceptions, those who own the land among us 
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have come into possession of it not only peacefully and law- 
fully, but with the invitation and encouragement of the govern- 
ment, upon the well-settled and unanimously-approved policy of 
the people. Challenge this statement who can! Take the whole 
region west of the Alleghanies. It was once, substantially all 
of it, the property of the government. In this state of things, 
the people, all parties and all sections concurring, adopted the 
principle that this vast domain should, as early as practicable, 
become individual property. Finding that the original terms of 
sale did not allow a sufficiently rapid alienation of the soil, they 
reduced those terms. Finally, by general consent, the policy 
was adopted of giving away land, in moderate amounts, to actual 
settlers; in order that each farm might have an owner, and that 
the United States might have a numerous body of citizens 
bound to the soil by ties of affection and interest. 

I have referred to the two main causes to which Dr. Abbott 
attributes the inequalities in the distribution of wealth. These 
two, in their aggregate effect, so greatly exceed all the others he 
mentions that, in this brief review, we may stop here. The ac- 
cumulation of vast and perhaps dangerously-large fortunes, in 
a rich and rapidly-growing nation, is an evil to which attention 
has often been called; but no one has yet found a remedy which 
would not be far worse than the disease itself. But Dr. Abbott's 
article in the Forum does not relate to the ownership of wealth 
alone. He says: 


** Industrial democracy involves the further principle that, as the wealth 
of the nation comes from the people and belongs to the people, so it should 
be administered by the people.” 


Here, again, the trouble, or, rather, one trouble, is with the use 
of the word “people.” The wealth of the United States is to- 
day administered by the people of the United States; that is, 
those who administer it are residents or citizens of the United 
States—members of its people. Evidently, however, Dr. Abbott 
does not mean this. Does he, then, mean that this wealth should 
be administered by the people in their collective capacity? No; 
for he says: “Industrial democracy is not nationalism or state 
socialism.” There remain, then, but two possible senses in which 
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this statement can be taken; one, that the people shall, in- 
dividually and in equal degree, control and administer wealth ; 
the other, that this control and administration shall be by indi- 
viduals, but in unequal degrees. The latter he explains to be 
his purpose. Industrial control is to be exercised by each man 
according to the measure of his individual “contribution.” 
Contribution of what—contribution through the use of wealth 
owned by him, or contribution through his personal participa- 
tion in some particular industry? In seeking an answer to this 
question, we reach the most serious defect in Dr. Abbott’s 
favorite doctrine: “ Wealth of the people, for the people, by the 
people.” We find that the word “wealth,” as understood in 
the third of these clauses, really means industry. Now, what is 
the relation of wealth to industry? I answer: wealth is first the 
effect, the entire effect, of industry; and, in the next stage, it be- 
comes a cause, but only one of the causes, of production. So 
that Dr. Abbott’s doctrine will have to be modified to read: 
“Wealth of the people, for the people; industry by the people.” 
This is not half so fine or so imposing or so plausible as the 
other. Nor is the difference one of form merely. Industry, or 
production, is not according to the amount of wealth employed. 
yne branch of industry employs twice, thrice, or five times as 

much wealth (capital) for a given product as another. Shall 
a laborer in the latter exercise only one half, one third, or one 
fifth as much control of industry asin the former? If so, where 
is your industrial democracy? If not, where is your syllogism? 
If we inquire why Dr. Abbott believes industrial democracy 

to be imminent, we find that he does because he deems it “the 
necessary corollary” of political democracy, which he regards 
as an assured fact. Because we have the one, we cannot 
fail to have the other. Such reasoning from analogy has 
done enough mischief in the world already to make any fairly 
conservative man suspicious of it. ‘“ We cannot,” continues Dr. 
Abbott, “ permanently have a state based on democratic princi- 
ples, and an industrial system based on oligarchic principles.” 
Why not? “We shall become, sooner or later, consistently 
democratic or consistently oligarchic.” Why so? These are 
mere assertions of one man’s notion, having no basis whatever 
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in historical generalization. Another man has just as good a 
right to say that political democracy will be stronger and will be 
safer because the control of industry rests with the best brain-and- 
will power of the community. The latter proposition is quite as 
reasonable, on the face of it, as the former, and carries the advan- 
tage of having behind it a good deal of experience and the almost 
unanimous sense of the English and American people. Why 
do we desire democracy in government? Because government 
makes and administers laws which deal with every right and 
every interest of the citizen, touching not only his means of 
livelihood, but his home, his personal liberty, his daily happi- 
ness, his very life; and because only through the participation 
of all men in government do we reach the best assurance we can 
have—an assurance by no means perfect—that wrong shall not 
be done to any person, or, at any rate, to any considerable class. 
On the other hand, in the first place, industry is only one of the 
interests of the citizen, and, in the second place, reasonably effec- 
tive means of securing and promoting that interest are open to 
the laborer, without giving him any actual control over business 
enterprise. Experience has shown, beyond cavil, that a body of 
workmen, alert, active, and attentive to their own interests, can 
secure hours of labor reasonably short, conditions of labor rea- 
sonably healthful, and wages just as high as the least efficient 
employers can profitably pay. 

But Dr. Abbott has another analogy to adduce, in favor of 
his project for vesting the control of business in “the people,” 
which it is difficult to take seriously. This argument is drawn 
from the marvelous success of religious democracy. 


‘*Tf man can settle for himself the provlems of the kingdom of God, 
he can settle those of the kingdom of men. If hecansolve the problems of 
eternity, he can solve those of time.” 


Will Dr. Abbott please tell us when man settled the problems 
of the kingdom of God, and where one can find a memorandum 
of man’s solution of the problems of eternity? The Congrega- 
tional body, to which Plymouth Church belongs, is rent in twain, 
and its chief seminary of theology is before the courts of law 


upon a very elementary issue relating to eternity. The Presby- 
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terian body is to-day struggling with a revision of its creed. So 
far as these and a hundred other Protestant bodies hold anything 
in common, they all agree to put the Roman Catholic Church in 
the wrong; while, were the differences between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants to be overlooked, we should have the Christian 
body, as a whole, disputing with Jews, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
and Zoroastrians, not merely as to the conditions, but as to the 
very essence, of a future life. These thingsdo not suggest settle- 
ment and solution. 

There is one conceivable reason for industrial democracy 
which Dr. Abbott does not allege, namely, that the mass of the 
people earnestly desire it. But nothing has been more marked 
than the indifference, if not the actual hostility, of the laboring 
population of England and America, generally, to the schemes of 
co-operation and of profit-sharing which have been urged upon 
them with so much of benevolent intention ever since 1848. In 
England, large numbers of working men care enough about the 
saving which may be effected in the expenditure of their incomes 
through co-operative stores or shops, to take the moderate 
amount of trouble necessary to keep up this service through 
terms of years; but as to earning their incomes in co-operative 
shops or factories, they will, again speaking generally, have none 
of it. They prefer to throw the responsibilities, labors, and risks 
of organizing production upon the employing class; and then, 
by means of trade unions, strikes, public sentiment, and indi- 
vidual activity, to force up their wages as high as they will go, 
or at least as high as they can be kept. 

I have spoken of reasons which Dr. Abbott alleges, and of 
one which he does not allege, in favor of the control of industry 
by the body of the people. I will now, with permission, speak 
of a reason why it may not be altogether desirable that this con- 
trol should be so vested. The prime interest of the community is 
that industry shall be ably, energetically, and prudently con- 
ducted. In particular, nothing can cost the working classes so 
much as the incompetent management of business. T'o avoid this, 
the best brain power and the best will power are none too good. 
The born leaders of industry in any community are few. They 
are the men who carry large responsibilities easily, whose faculties 
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are not paralyzed or flustered by possibilities of loss, who have 
a calm vision, a broad outlook, firm nerves, and great natural 
powers of command. The vast majority of those who can be 
useful in subordinate positions, where decisions are made for 
them, where their remuneration is fixed in advance and is as- 
sured to them by others, where their work is carefully defined 
and is to be done within traditional limits, would be useless, or 
worse than useless, in places of authority. Most of these even 
dislike responsibility in matters of importance. They would 
thank no one for thrusting greatness of this sort upon them. 

But Dr. Abbott will say that he does not intend to dispense 
with leaders in production, but only to have the people choose 
those leaders. “If they can select their own captains for a few 
years of military service, they can choose their own captains of in- 
dustry.” Itis true that, under a popular government, the people, 
in their corporate capacity, have to do, more or less directly, with 
choosing their military leaders. This, however, is not because 
such a choice is likely to be especially fortunate, from a military 
point of view, for it is not; but because, under that general sys- 
tem of government, the thing must be done in this way, and can 
be done in no other. In the case of industry, however, we have 
a natural selection of leaders, which yields results far higher; 
results as high, indeed, as poor human nature can hope to attain. 
Of several traders, several manufacturers, several employers of 
labor, one, at first little by little and then more rapidly, begins 
to enlarge his operations, because he has succeeded on the smaller 
scale; customers more and more resort to him, because his work 
is always well and promptly done; credit comes increasingly 
under his command, because he is known to be frugal, prudent, 
and punctilious in payments; and so, in time, having been found 
faithful in a few things, he is made ruler over many things. 

Time will not serve to discuss other issues, more or less 
important, which are raised in Dr. Abbott's article. Some of them 
have no necessary relation to a general scheme of social reform, 
but would be better considered by themselves. The questions 
whether cities shall supply gas as they now supply water to 
their residents; whether the street railways shall be placed in 
the same relation to the municipality as the streets themselves; 
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whether the general government shall regulate—if, indeed, it 
shall not own and operate—the main railway lines of the country ; 
the burning question of the coal mine and the natural-oil well— 
all these can be considered and discussed just as favorably, and 
in fact much more intelligently and calmly, without raising the 
cry, “Wealth of the pee yple, for the people, by the people.” 

Like Dr. Abbott, I entertain highly optimistic views regard- 
ing the future of society; but I look forward rather to an indus- 
trial republic than to an industrial democracy. The history of 
the past seventy-five years has shown truly wonderful results in 
the improvement of the relations between the several classes of 
the community, and in the elevation of those who were formerly 
depressed or downtrodden; yet without departing from funda- 
mental and well-approved principles of government, interfering 
with the rights of property, or seriously impairing the virtue of 
private enterprise and individual initiative. I believe that fur- 
ther progress will be made more safely, and even more rapidly, 
by continuing in the same course, than by introducing new ideas 
of social organization, by tampering with the institution of private 
property, whether in land or in goods, or by materially enlarging 
the traditional functions of the state. 

Francis A. WALKER. 











THE SHIBBOLETH OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


THAT we are living in a democratic age, is the commonest of 
commonplaces. That democracy is an extremely vague term, 
covering many varieties of government, is a fact not recognized 
by most who talk glibly concerning it. Democracy means one 
thing in America, another in England. Its ethos in France is 
very different from its eosin Germany. National temperament, 
national history, go a long way in determining its character and 
in shaping its form. But everywhere, throughout the world, it 
has one common characteristic. Everywhere it means that pub- 
lic opinion exercises a great, nay, a preponderating influence on 
legislation and policy. This is the necessary consequence of the 
advent of the masses to power; of the recognition of the right of 
every man to some share, however infinitesimal and indirect, in 
the government of his country. Public opinion is simply the 
accord of individual opinions upon a matter of general interest; 
and its special force, in our days, lies in this—that common 
thought may now be so easily translated into common action. 
Of course the influence of popular sentiment, popular aspirations, 
popular ideals is no new thing in the annals of our race. On 
the contrary, we may truly say that the currents of thought and 
opinion are the chief factors in history. They are factors, I may 
add, which have been most inadequately appreciated by most 
historians. Nay, how many even of those who specially lay 
claim to the title of philosopher, lose themselves in vague gener- 
alities about necessitated transformation and movement, and the 
inexorable march of events; not in the least appreciating the 
real spiritual and intellectual forces of which the transformation 
and movement and events are the outcome. Ideas are the 
strongest things in the world, for they are the only real things. 
They penetrate men’s intellects with supreme subtlety, and sway 
their lives with irresistible force. Do you say they are mere 
abstractions? Well, pray, is not the nation what you call an 
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abstraction? It exists nowhere, save in idea. But what stronger 
force has the world known than national sentiment? Emer- 
son, in what I must account one of the best things he ever wrote, 
his “ Essay on Politics,” has well observed: 

“Persons are organs of moral or supernatural force. Under the 
dominion of an idea which possesses the minds of multitudes, as civil 
freedom, or the religious sentiment, the powers of persons are no longer 
subjects of calculation. A nation of men unanimously bent on freedom or 
conquest, can easily confound the arithmetic of statists, and achieve 
extravagant actions out of all proportion totheir means, as the Greeks, 
the Saracens, the Swiss, the Americans, and the French have done.” 


Public opinion, then, in all ages of the world, has been a 
great power. But in these days, owing chiefly to the almost 
universal establishment of representative government, to the 
vast development of the newspaper press, and to the marvelously- 
increased facilities for intereommunication, it has acquired an 
authority quite unexampled in any former period of history. 
What it sanctions, what it condemns, what it will bear, what it 
rejects, are questions which statesmen, in all countries, have con- 
stantly to ask themselves. To it is the ultimate appeal in all 
public issues. It is a sort of oracle, a present deity. By it 
kings reign, where they still reign, and princes decree justice, or 
what does duty for justice. Nay, not only in strictly public 
matters, but in things which properly appertain to the ordering 
of private life, its sovereignty is felt. What are social manners, 
customs, fashions, but an expression of public opinion; its lex 
non scripta, not to be disobeyed under penalty of ostracism? 
Says Mr. Carlyle: 

‘Wonderful force of public opinion! We must walk and act in all 
points as it prescribes—follow the traffic it bids us, realize the sum of 
money, the degree of influence it expects of us—or we shall be but lightly 
esteemed. Certain mouthfuls of articulate wind will be blown at us, and 
this what mortal could confront?” 

Now what are we, as wise men, to say to this vast, predom- 
inant, world-wide fact? Are we to account of it as a good or as 
an evil? Or, to put the matter more practically, what is the true 
office and function of public opinion? And what are the duties 
incumbent upon us in respect of it? Such is the theme with 
which I propose to deal in this present lay sermon of mine. 
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And first, let us note that the most thoughtful of our pub- 
licists are by no means inclined to regard the apotheosis of public 
opinion as an unmixed good. We have just been reading cer- 
tain somewhat disdainful words of Mr. Carlyle’s regarding it. 
Let us turn to a thinker of a very different school, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. Thus does he express himself, in his most sug- 
gestive essay, “On Liberty”: 

‘*The modern régime of public opinion is, in an unorganized form, 
what the Chinese educational and political systems are in an organized ; 
and unless individuality shall be able to assert itself successfully against 


this yoke, Europe, notwithstanding its noble antecedents and its professed 
Christianity, will tend to become another China.” 


Public opinion Mr. Mill thought hostile to individuality, in 
which he rightly discerned one of the essential elements of well- 
being. It cannot be doubted that too much justification exists 
for this view. As we look through the annals of the world, do 
we not find that in every age it has been the penalty of greatness 
—which is most individual—not to be understood? Superiority 
isa heavy burden. Every high mission means the cross. The 
bread of genius is always watered with tears. The false prophet 
receives the rewards of divination. The true is killed and per- 
secuted by those to whom he is sent, although their sons build 
his sepulchre. For it is his office to bear witness to the truth. 
And this witness—as the word gives evidence—is martyrdom. 
The democratic movement is unquestionably hostile to superi- 
ority. It cannot but be so; for it is impossible for mediocrity 
to appreciate high gifts, and mediocrity is, and must ever be, 
the lot of the masses. ‘ Combien de sots faut-il pour faire un 
public?” asked Chamfort, with his usual biting sarcasm. The 
question is doubtless too strongly put, but there is in it an 
element of truth. A short time ago, a friend of mine, hearing 
something said about the infallibility of public opinion, ob- 
served, “ Quite so, it 7s infallible—infallibly wrong.” Asa matter 
of fact, itis not. But when we reflect upon the way in which 
it is generated, we may well wonder that it is in any case right. 
Look at a public meeting. For what purpose does any 
one attend it save to obtain a confirmation of his own views? 
Did any man ever hear a crowd confess its ignorance, or 
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interrupt an orator to say, “ We don’t know; we don’t under- 
ia 


stand”? One can comprehend, and sympathize with, the re- 
fusal of an intelligent person to reverence a power thus gener- 
ated. It is no humiliation if a man bow down before that which 
he believes to be higher than he, be it Zeus or Allah, be it 
Jehovah's awful throne” or the Word made flesh and dwelling 
ainong us. But to prostrate himself in adoration before the 
will, or rather willfulness, of the multitude; before the dominant 
opinion of a number of men of like passions with himself, most 
of them more under the sway of those passions, more ignorant, 
more esurient, less self-restrained! No. He may, not unreason- 
ably, say with Quinet: 

‘** Que ferai-je de ce dieu-la? O, le curieux fétiche! je lai vu de trop 
pres. Ramenez-moi aux ibis et aux serpents-d-collier du Nil.” 

Now in all this there is truth. But it is not the whole truth. 
It must be confessed that the masses of men are more largely 
swayed by passion than by principle, by instinct than by intelli- 
gence, by concupiscence than by conscience. It must be con- 
fessed that they usually fall an easy prey to charlatans who adu- 
late them in order to trade upon them; who tell them that they 
are light and leading, that they are reason and revelation; and 
who, having first manufactured the oracle, find their own account 
in ministering as its priests. But there is another side to the 
question. ‘Talleyrand sagaciously observed: 

“Tly a quelqwun qui a plus @esprit que Voltaire; plus desprit que 
Bonaparte ; plus desprit que chacun des directeurs, que chacun des mi- 
nistres, présents, passés, et d venir. C'est tout le monde.” 

This is, I suppose, a form of the argument e consensu gentium, 
which is by no means the absurdity that nowadays it is usually 
considered to be, however absurdly it is sometimes applied. It 
is an instinct of our nature—an organic instinct and therefore 
not false—which leads us, in judging of truth and falsehood, to 
attach weight to common consent, or general authority. Nay, it 
is accounted, justly, by writers on medical jurisprudence, a token 
of insanity, if a man opposes his individual judgment to the 
judgment of mankind. “I thought other men mad,” explained 


the lunatic in the asylum, to the visitor who inquired the cause 
18 
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of his detention; “they thought me mad, and they were the 
stronger; so I am here.” I know well that the wide prevalence 
of a belief is no certain guarantee of its truth. But in matters of 
general interest, in questions touching the fundamental principles 
of life, common consent certainly does possess a claim upon our 
respect. “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” There is a true sense 
in the saying of Pliny the younger, that no man has deceived all 
mankind, and that all mankind has deceived no man. “ Nemo 
omnes, neminem omnes fefellerunt.” 

But I should like to put the claims of public opinion in 
another way. I should like to indicate what its true ideal is, 
what it ought to be, and what therefore wise and patriotic men 
will strive to make it. I say, then, that public opinion ought 
to be the public conscience, accompanying and ruling events. 
Now, what do we mean by conscience? The word itself, as I 
have had occasion to point out, in my recent work, “On Right 
and Wrong,” is of comparatively late origin. 

**It was unknown to the writers of the Hebrew sacred books, They 
speak of ‘ heart’ instead. It does not occur in the gospels, except in the 
history of the woman taken in adultery, which the most authoritative 
critics of our own day regard as a modern interpolation. Only after 
nascent Christianity had appealed to the Gentiles, and to the Jews 
scattered abroad, was the word, so to speak, naturalized in it. And then 
it was a new word in the Hellenic world. It seems not to have come into 


use until after the Peloponnesian war.” 


So much as to the history of the term by which we commonly 
describe the subjective organ of ethical knowledge. But the 
thing which the term describes is visible to us, as a living and 
energizing power in humanity, from the very beginning of his- 
tory, long before we meet with positive religions, properly so 
called; as the examples of Cain and Orestes may serve to show. 
Yes, from the first, we find conscience sitting as a moral judge 
in the interior forum, and giving sentence of right and wrong. 
I'rom the first, conceptions of ethical obligation, written on the 
fleshly tables of the heart, thoughts excusing or else accusing 
one another, are essential characteristics of humanity. Without 
conscience we should not be men, but something lower 





merely 
the most highly developed of mammals, to be classed as biped, 
bimanous, and so forth; priinates among animals, and no more. 
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Now let us for a moment contemplate conscience as a fact. 
The tone in which it speaks most decisively, most loudly, is ac- 
cusatory. It arraigns us as culpable in having upon this and 
that occasion sacrificed duty to desire. Those mental pictures— 
Vorstellungen, intellectual representations, the Germans call them 
—presented by the imaginative faculty to the passions, have 
overmastered the dictates of right and reason. But it is in rea- 
son that man consists. A world in himself, the bond of his 
unity is ethical. And conscience is the voice of that divine 
organic Oneness, vindicating its claims against the exorbitant and 
illegitimate demands of this or that component part of our 
nature which tend to its dissolution and destruction. Hence, 
borrowing certain words of Aquinas, we may call conscience 
“the participation of the eternal law in the rational creature.” 
It is the dictate of that supreme righteousness in obedience to 
which is our true life. ‘“ Do this, and thou shalt live.” 

Such is the office of the individual conscience. The office 
of the public conscience is similar. The state is an ethical 
organism. It is also a tumult of conflicting interests, of warring 
passions, of individuals and classes necessarily pitted against one 
another in the struggle for existence. Hence discontent with 
existing institutions, and desire for innovations, constantly arise. 
Such desire and discontent find expression in representations 
which are not accurate, not faithfully descriptive, but distorted 
by selfishness, by fear, by hope, by hatred. They are debated in 
various ways, in order that, in the event, “ from Discussion’s lips 
may fall the law.” It is the public conscience that should dic- 
tate that law. But conscience is the voice of the whole—of the 
moral sense of the social organism, which, like the individual, 
consists in reason, of which right is the bond and the life and 
the light. 

This is the higher meaning, the true ideal of public opinion. 
It should be the expression of the national conscience. In this 
sense, and in this sense only, we may assent to the dictum, “ Vow 
populi vox Dei.” In that lower sense in which public opinion is 
too often taken, as the expression of the popular humor of the 
moment, of party prejudice, of class hatred or greed, it would be 
more accurate to call it vow diaboli. During the middle ages, it 
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was the function of the clergy to be the organ of public opinion 
in that higher sense which I have been unfolding. Quinet has 
well called the church “the substance of those extinct cent- 
uries.” It was a grand conception, that of a spiritual society 
which should be the embodied conscience of mankind; the 
witness to the world of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come. Of course no man in the least acquainted with the 
facts of history would pretend that this great ideal was ever 
adequately realized. Even in the best ages of the church there 
is constantly cause to remember that “we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels”; while in the worst, the spiritual power whose 
very raison @étre it is to bear witness to the moral law, to speak 
of the divine testimonies before kings, and, if need be, patiently 
to suffer for the truth’s sake, has fellowship with unrighteousness 
and sinks into the accomplice of secular tyranny. Astute sov- 
ereigns found their account in manipulating the ecclesiastical 
order, much as Prince von Bismarck manipulated his reptile press. 
Queen Elizabeth knew how to tune her pulpits; and the Angli- 
can clergy were the most effective teachers of the monstrous 
doctrine of the 


74 


right divine of kings to govern wrong,” so dear 
to the monarchs of the house of Stuart. Still, while a Christian 
commonwealth was regarded as the true idea of the state, and 
was, more or less, realized in fact, the office of the church, as the 
ethical judge of society, was, doubtless, on the whole, fulfilled 
with great benefit to mankind. In the age in which we live, the 
secularization of the public order is, almost everywhere, an ac- 
complished fact. The clergy are no longer the accredited keep- 
ers of the public conscience. The teachers of the nations on 
right and wrong are the newspapers, in which Mr. Carlyle ac- 
cordingly discerned “the true church” of these latter days. 
Hence the supreme importance of “that liberty of unlicensed 
printing ” for which Milton pleaded in his “Areopagitica.” The 
right of freedom of the press, like all rights, arises from neces- 
sity. The true ends of the social organism cannot be attained un- 
less its moral consciousness be cultivated and realized in public 
opinion. And of public opinion the newspapers are the chief 
exponents. But this right, like all rights, is limited by cor- 
relative duties. It is limited by those conditions in which alone 
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a moral public opinion is possible. Its highest law is the truth 
of facts. And this law, like all laws, has a penal sanction. 
Every lie, however successful for a time, must be expiated. 
Every despised and insulted verity must be avenged. That 
results from the nature of things. How far, as a matter of fact, 
our new clerus is from walking worthy of its high calling, I had 
occasion to consider, a few months ago, in writing in this review 
upon “The Ethics of Journalism.” A friend of mine, himself 
the editor of a leading journal, remarked that the title of the 
essay reminded him of the famous chapter on the snakes in 
Iceland. 

Well, in medizeval times there arose, not unfrequently, a well- 
warranted demand for the reformation of the clergy. It appears 
to me that in these days men of good-will are bound to do all 
that in them lies for a reformation of journalism. Our journal- 
ists ure the prophets of democracy. It is for democracy to insist 
that they be true prophets and not false. The value of a democ- 
racy, let us remember, is the value—the intellectual and moral 
value—of the men and women who compose it. And this value 
largely depends upon the teachings which a democracy receives. 
[ take it that one of the greatest services which can be rendered 
to the age in which we live—yes and to the ages that will come 
after us—is to promote a truer conception, a deeper appreciation 
of the ethical responsibilities, the moral mission, of journalism. 
It is a task in which all of us, according to our several abilities, 
may fruitfully labor. How fruitfully who™can tell? Certain 
it is that minute personal agencies are the ultimate atoms into 
which the events of history are resolvable. 


W.S. LILty. 





TOLSTCI AND “THE KREUTZER SONATA.” 


ToLsTol’s name is on every tongue. The great Russian author 
is a sort of literary Napoleon for the day. He startles the world 
from its propriety. Every book he writes is a moral volcano. 
Against irreligion his wrath blazes out. Without posing as a new 
Messiah, his coming seems like a second advent, renewing in lit- 
eral form the strange and revolutionary doctrine of the prophet 
announced by John the Baptist of old, whose humble disciple 
Tolstoi is. Nor could any self-renunciation of Sakya-muni be 
more complete than the non-resistance that this half-oriental 
Buddhist appears to be as ready to practice as he is bold to pro- 
claim in face of a barbarous civilization. But his last reformatory 
and admirably frank and courageous movement for arousing so- 
ciety out of its immoral customs and for redeeming sex from vice, 
stirs more vehement alarm and anger than the first. Tolstoi’s 
story is forbidden the mail, and spreads all the more; and its 
circulation is no peril to purity, for the book has no affinity 
with the shameless mass of miscalled literature which we should 
take all pains and use all lawful means to arrest, if we cannot 
prevent. It is a blunder in our officials, and if not worse than 
a crime, hurtful to the cause they would promote, as it is unjust 
to the author, to put his work in a class that it contradicts in the 
intent of every line. Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Anthony Com- 


stock pronounce Tolstoi’s writing indecent and foul; judged by 


wiser men it is seen to be serious and lofty in its aim. He does 
not favor the sins he portrays; but, with many, to name a vice 
is worse than to indulge in it; and this monitor is like the son of 
Agamemnon, arriving terrible to purify. 

The propriety of mentioning certain iniquities is a moot point. 
Paul tells the Ephesian church that they must not be specified; 
ana straightway, that his readers may know what to avoid with 
tongue and pen, he proceeds to enumerate the sins himself! Prob- 
ably he thought his way of citing them with solemn warning was 
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not to be condemned, and meant that only on gross conversation his 
blame should light. If so, Tolstoi’s imitation of the great apostle, 
and obedience to his command, are thus far complete. There is 
no touch of levity or any humor to soften or relieve his sombre 


style, which is like a shroud on the earth, and, in Shakespeare’s 


phrase, hangs the heavens with black. Goethe says an author’s 
art is not to make beautiful descriptions, but to describe beautiful 
things. No ancient or modern writer has succeeded better than 
the Russian novelist in describing ugly things without any en- 
ticement of figure or rhetorical lure. He shows a realism beyond 
any classic precedent or recent school. We recoil with horror 
from his unsparing pictures, and cower in shame before the ap- 
plication of his brush to any deeds or purposes of our own. 
The prophet Habakkuk or Jeremiah is not more in earnest or 
half so severe. 

The objection to Tolstoi’s book is that it is nought but de- 
nunciation; that it isa prophet’s scream with no praise of his 
fellows, only pessimism on every page. It is not a theory, like 
Von Hartmann’s or Schopenhauer’s, but a fact, sworn to on 
the witness stand. He paints the devil blacker than he is, and 
lays on his colors, not fine and delicate, but heavy and thick, as 
though the subject deserved but an impatient daub. His mis-_ 
anthropy rivals that of Apemantus or Timon outside the walls 
of Athens, in the woods or on the sea beach, in Shakespeare’s play. 
In his idea, nothing is for the best, but all is for the worst, in 
this worst possible of worlds. He arraigns without exception 
the human race. He makes existence, not a blessing, but a bane; 
and nirvana, or non-existence, a lot to be preferred. He would 
not hold it a misfortune for human life to cease, for the earth to 
become an extinct planet like the moon, and for our personal 
being to decline and fall as the solar system may finally ran 
down. He gives us in his tale a gloomy romance of despair. 
He does not even say or hint that he is presenting one aspect, 
but shows his canvas as the entire view. Vice is repulsive and 
odious under the stroke of his awful pen. It is the poet Pope’s 
monster of such mien that we have only to see it in order to 
hate it. But where is virtue? On his tragic stage it does not ap- 
pear. Not even for the sake of contrast does he bring it in; only 
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an implied requirement or possibility of duty lurks dim in the 
background. The dramatis persone are all arranged to symbol- 
ize vileness without a grain of salt or of saving grace. 

In the progress of our criticism and of scholarly lore, the devil 
for some time has seemed to be vanishing away. Having first 
lost his horns and hoof, or cloven foot and tail, his very person- 
ality became a matter of question and doubt. It was queried 
whether he did, otherwise than in fancy, take such an one as Jesus 
into the wilderness or up a mountain; or set him on a pinnacle of 
the temple, and then tempt him to cast himself down, trusting that 
angels would bear him up. Even the refined and despicable, if 
not diminutive, Satan in Goethe’s “ Faust,” is extant simply asa 
creation, or as the personification of a low and sly temper—the 
spirit that denies. But what supreme and ubigyitous demon rises 
out of the smoke of the world’s caldron in Tolstoi’s photograph 
of humanity ; not needing to go about seeking whom he may 
devour, but omnipresent as God! He is everywhere around, 
instead of the deity we adore; an abomination standing in the 
holy place, as it is writ. ‘I wake in the morning,” said Emer- 
son, “and there is Boston, Bunker Hill, and the dear old devil 
not far off.” But Emerson’s optimistic smile at the satanic ma- 
jesty that was so unreal in his creed, or Burns’s benediction on 
Auld Nickie Ben as a character who, by taking thought, could 
mend his ways, turns into vapor the evil power which to Tolstoi is 
more solid than the glol ve. 

To such a pattern we object. A man’s elevation is in pro- 
portion to the slight ratio in his thought of the diabolic to the 
divine. “Do you believe in the devil?” was asked of one, who 
answered, “ No; I believe in God.” The triumphs of evil, said 
Channing, which men call great, are but as clouds passing over 
the serene and everlasting heavens. Tolstoi may have no faith 
in the devil as a personage that could materialize and clothe 
himself in flesh and blood; but what such an individual, if possi- 
ble, would stand for in his fancy, settles down on the land, ob- 
scures the prospect, fills the horizon, and is universally actual 
and concrete. He may have his own country alone in his eye; 
but we trust that even Russia is not so bad, and that neither the 
sphere nor the hemisphere is quite corrupt. Were it so in the 
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nature of things and in the work of the Maker, we must count it 
an original and infinite mistake. But we protest against thus re- 
garding the ground plan on which all is reared. The poet means 
a small minority when he speaks of “the sensual crew.” “One 
touch of nature”—good nature, not ill nature—‘‘ makes the 
whole world kin.” In a scheme of theology, or in a work of fic- 
tion, the dogma of total depravity is untruth, and should be ruled 
out of court. 

To make an impression, it is said, we must chalk a colossal 
figure. The lawyer, by insisting on one side and by leaving out 
much, wins his case. But the philosopher is not a draughtsman 
or an advocate. He knows, as Burke said, that we cannot indict 
a community, far less summon a species to our bar. Tolstoi’s 
accusation is too broad, and from his sentence we appeal. We 
appear and plead as remonstrants for our kind. It is too good 
to ban, and not too bad to bless. “ He that hates even vice, hates 
mankind,” Thraseas was overbold to write. But to hate the 
vicious is not to mend the law of Moses, but to wound the grace 
of Christ. Edward Everett said Nathan Hale went beyond the 
Master’s word, and loved his neighbor better than himself; and a 
self-forgetting affection, a devotion that will make any surrender 
or any sacrifice for its object, is not rare. Virtue is as common 
as common sense. Virtue is manhood, and without it man would 
be no more. 

No bill of iniquity can be defended against all flesh, but 
perhaps it can be explained in the partial history of those who 
draw it up from facts which their own observation and personal 
experience supply. Tolstoi isa second St. Augustine, and may be 
reporting from youth and early manhood the errors of others and 
his own; by his disgust at which a noble sentiment in his mind 
is crowded out, and qualities alike unnatural and impossible are 
substituted for the genuine sanctity religiously prescribed and 
practiced widely to civilize the world. For the woman who is 
a man’s wife, he well claims the same respect as for any other 
member of her sex. That the man has it, he does not allow; and 
many a man is defamed by his denial, which, owing to his ignor- 
ance and want of evidence, we hold to be a libel on the majority 
of men. Dr. Arnold of the Rugby school made a boy’s abhor- 
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rence of evil his test. But to loathe the evil we must first love 
the good; and to disallow our capacity for this, or to put an un- 
merited brand on our behavior, is to discourage every aspiration 
as a futile attempt. 

Tolstoi has a mission; he is a minor prophet and makes 
music on the minor key. When the new seer came, the Jews 
thought him an old one risen from the dead. In the spirit and 
genius of “ The Kreutzer Sonata,” Calvin has returned to life, or 
John the Baptist from still further back. The performance is a 
strain from the past, for present need and for future reform. It 
is the old apostolic call “to be saints”—not only church-com- 
municants or seraphs with their harps on high, but angels like 
those met by Abraham with food on the common road, or such 


“i 


a benign presence “in shorts and gaiters”” as Dickens delineates, 
or one “in the house,” as Patmore describes the woman who was 
a true mate. If the trumpet blown by the Count against the 
license which is to our healthy humanity an arch foe, should 
herald and hasten their day, we owe him measureless thanks. 
Still, we note that he surveys the dark in human nature, not the 
bright; he gazes at the eclipse, not at the rising of the sun. As 
one may turn cloth or tapestry to expose the threads and thpwms, 
knots and stains, so he unrolls the texture of our mortal stuff 
on the wrong side, and will not see or allow the right, but thrusts 
on our notice what is not meant to be shown. 

Luther dislikes those who do not love wine, women, and song, 
and Shakespeare scores the man that has no music in his soul. 
Tolstoi does not, as the apostle bids, make melody in his heart 
or with his pen charm or cheer. He loses the balance of his 
mind, lays an extreme and insane stress on wickedness, and uses 
his office of letters to rebuke and almost to revile mankind. 
Life were not worth living as depicted by him; the play would 
be too cheap for the candle with such acts and scenes as those of 
the whole tale. Better not be than be thus. “ Divine justice,” 
says Danté, “built hell.” It seems that love, which the poet also 
affirms in the architecture, could scarce have fashioned it for an 
everlasting abode. Buta rotten social fabric would verify what 
one before Tolstoi has declared, that man’s business is to enact 
hell on earth. ‘The Kreutzer Sonata” is the most bruited, if not 
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brutal, publication of the day. But, as forbidden fruit is on all 
hands seized and devoured, it is folly to interdict its circulation 
and sale. As well exclude for like language the Bible, which 
is throughout as plain in dialect and not more sober in design. 
Isut in the Bible is a just proportion of parts. Of the emphasis 
with which it dwells on the beauty of holiness, Tolstoi fails. 

If any scribe stop in negation, his scripture is of small use. 
He is like the owl that, asin Gray’s “ Elegy,” “doth to the moon 
complain”; he hoots and does not teach. ‘He resembles the 
raven that croaks on a barren perch, rather than the male dove 
that coos and broods in his mated nest; his message is not a gos- 
pel of good news. He is no evangelist like John, with his vision 
of the New Jerusalem descending out of heaven, and the reve- 
lation for him has no song. Without God he is without hope 
in the world. “Think you,” says Mohammed, “he made the 
heavens and earth in jest?”’ The grotesque in nature might give 
color to such inquiry, or might suggest that the Creator can 
smile. The Hebrew psalmist tells us that he laughs at the wicked 
and their impending calamity and fear. David’s notion savors of 
irreverence, but it is less impious than the idea of a Maker pleased 
with his pardonable offspring’s pain. Is suffering all they de- 
serve? Does sin abound? What chance, then, have we against 
it, if it everywhere so prevail as to possess all souls? What 
weapon is there but goodness in God, and in righteous men, by 
which the ungodly and inhuman principalities and powers may 
be assailed and overthrown? We cast away our armor when we 
agree that humanity is sensual and selfish in grain, and bad in 
every organ and limb. In this sign alone—that the cross is a 
true emblem of our capacity—can we conquer. 

C. A. BARTOL. 





THE SIX NEW STATES. 


THE forty-three stars in the national flag portray in a forcible 
manner the growth of the United States. The fourth of July, 
1891, will witness the addition of another star in honor of 
Wyoming, and in the not very distant future the number will 
again be increased. The admission of thirty-one States into the 
Union since the adoption and ratification of the Constitution 
by the thirteen original States, beginning with Vermont, in 1791, 
and ending with Wyoming, in 1890, covers a century of America’s 
history, which may properly be divided into ten years of war 
and ninety years of peace, happiness, and prosperity. 

As indicating the Union’s gradual but steady growth, it may 
not be amiss here to give in chronological order the dates of ad- 
mission of the thirty-one States referred to above. Vermont was 
admitted in 1791, Kentucky in 1792, Tennessee in 1796, Ohio 
in 1802, Louisiana in 1812, Indiana in 1816, Mississippi in 1817, 
Illinois in 1818, Alabama in 1819, Maine in 1820, Missouri in 
1821, Arkansas in 1836, Michigan in 1837, Florida and Texas 
in 1845, Iowa in 1846, Wisconsin in 1848, California in 1850, 
Minnesota in 1858, Oregon in 1859, Kansas in 1861, West 
Virginia in 1862, Nevada in 1864, Nebraska in 1867, Colorado 
in 1876, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
in 1889, and Idaho and Wyoming in 1890. 

The States of South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Wyoming, which have been admitted to full 
participation in the union of the States within a year, form a 


brilliant sextet, and are destined to play an important part in 
the history of the United States. They are rich in the precious 


and non-precious metals, fertile in soil, bountifully supplied with 
never-failing streams, and populated by as intelligent, energetic, 
and patriotic people as can be found on the continent. 

The area of the two Dakotas is 150,932 square miles, South 
Dakota containing 76,620 and North Dakota 74,312. The 
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Dakotas have increased remarkably in population. In 1860 the 
population of the Territory was 4.837; in 1870, 14,181; in L850, 
135,177; and in 1890, 600,000; the increase in the last ten years 
being 343.86 per cent. Most of the land is susceptible of cul- 
tivation, and those portions which are not adapted to agriculture 


a) 


cultural States. In 1860 but 945 bushels of wheat were 


are suitable for grazing. The Dakotas are pre-eminently agri- 


grown in the entire Territory ; in 1870 the crop had increased 
to 170,662 bushels, in 1880 it amounted to 2,830,289 bushels, 
and in 1888 it assumed the phenomenal figure of 38,036,000 
bushels; the increase being 1,243.53 per cent. The Dakotas 
produced 20,269 bushels of corn in 1860, and 18,816,000 
bushels in 1888. In 1888 they produced, besides the cereals 
mentioned, 5,207,000 bushels of barley, against 4,118 bushels in 
1870; and 34,218,000 bushels of oats, against 2,540 in 1860. It 
is said that the “number one hard” wheat produced in North 
Dakota is worth ten cents more per bushel than any other wheat; 
and that North Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana are the only 
States which ean grow barley equal to the Canadian grain, the 
climate and soil in these States being the same as in the barley- 
growing portions of Canada. The total value of the farm pro- 
ductions of Dakota Territory in 1860 was $375; in 1870, $495,657 ; 
in 1880, $5,648,814; and in 1888, $58,709,482. - 

The States are well watered by the Missouri River, the James 
or Dakota River, the Big Sioux River, the Cheyenne River, the 
Red River of the North, the Mouse River, and a number of 
smaller streams; and they are also well supplied with timber. 

In gold, silver, tin, coal, and other metals and minerals, and 
in stone quarries, the two States are rich. In 1888 South Da- 
kota’s output of gold amounted to $3,150,000. Some authorities 
estimate that this State has an almost inexhaustible supply of tin 
in the Black Hills, and think that its mines will produce more of 
this metal than is obtained from the rest of the world. The 
entire western part of North Dakota is underlaid with lignite 
coal, which is excellent for fuel and for manufacturing ga: 

The value of the manufactures of Dakota Territory in 1870 
amounted to $142,856, while in 1880 it reached $2,373,970. 
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The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his report to the 
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Governor, made when the States were contained in one Terri- 
tory, enumerates 160 graded schools and 3,977 ungraded schools, 
with a total seating capacity of 154,512, giving employment to 
5,767 teachers. There were also two normal schools. 

Montana, the third State in the order of admittance, has an 
area of 143,776 square miles. In 1870 the population was 20,595, 
and in 1880 it was 39,159; the increase being 90.13 per cent. 
By the eleventh census the population is 200,000, showing a 
gain in ten years of 410.74 per cent. In 1888 the total assess- 
ment of the Territory was $67,430,533.70, while but eight years 
before, in 1880, it was but $18,609,802. This shows the rapid 
progress made under territorial government. If such progress 
could be made during a period of ingepiency, we must expect a 
greater advance now that the Te itory has become a State. 

While Montana’s agricultural industry is not as fully devel- 
oped as that of the Dakotas, yet 2,001,000 bushels of wheat 
were produced in the Territory in 1888, against 469,688 in 1880. 
The oat crop amounted to 1,780,000 bushels, against 900,915 in 
1880, and against 149,367 in 1870. 

Montana’s stock ranches are of greater importance than its 
agricultural interests. The yearly wool product is about 15,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1889 the Territory contained 1,250,000 head of 
cattle, 220,000 horses, and 2,500,000 sheep. 

The State’s chief source of wealth, however, is mining, and 
since its settlement, 25 years ago, it has produced upward of 
$200,000,000 in the precious and other metals. The total out- 
put of silver in 1889 amounted to about $25,000,000; of gold, 
$4,250,000; of copper, $14,588,000 ; and of lead, $1,033,500; mak- 
ing a total of $44,871,000. In 1889, 10 gold mills, 18 silver 
mills, 7 lead-smelters, 8 copper-smelters, and about 25 concen- 
trators, with a combined capacity of not less than 5,000 tons a 
day, were in operation in the Territory. 

The value of the manufactures of Montana in 1880 was 
$1,835,867. 

The State has a system of free schools, and all the cities and 
towns have substantial, commodious, and well-furnished school 
houses. In 1888 it had 816 such buildings, with 442 teachers, 
and an attendance of 27,000. 
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Washington, the smallest of the new States, containing 
69,994 square miles, had a population in 1870 of but 23,995. In 
1880 this had more than trebled, being 75,116. By the census 
of 1890 it is 848,000, having increased 363.28 per cent. This 
State leads the new States in manufactures; the value of such 
products in 1880 being $3,250,134, against $2,280,842 in 1870, 
and against $1,406,921 in 1860. In 1889 the tax-paying prop- 
erty of the Territory was valued at $124,795,449, showing an 
increase in two years of more than 100 per cent. 

Washington stands in the front rank as an agrizultural State. 
In 1888 the wheat crop amounted to 9,000,000 bushels, against 
1,921,322 bushels in 1880; the increase being 368.42 per cent. 
In 1860 the wheat crop was but 86,219 bushels, and in 1870 it was 
217,048 bushels. In 1888, 3,314,000 bushels of oats were grown 
in the Territory, against 1,571,706 in 1880; the increase being 
110.85 per cent. It also produced, during the year 1888, 996,000 
bushels of barley, 122,000 bushels of corn, a smaller quantity of 
buckwheat, and 20,000 bushels of rye. Hops also are grown suc- 
cessfully in the State, and yield abundantly; the shipments for 
the year 1888 having reached 8,202,287 pounds. The value of 
farm productions in 1888 was $12,015,713, while in 1880 
they amounted to but $4,212,750. In 1870 they were valued 
at $2,111,902, and in 1860 at $159,433. 

Washington contains a harbor which some people think is 
destined to be the New York Bay of the Pacific coast. From 
Puget Sound wheat is shipped to Europe, and lumber to all 
points on the Pacific coast. Tea is imported directly from China 
and Japan. The coal consumed in San Francisco and other 
portions of California, which has heretofore come largely from 
Australia, comes now mainly from Puget Sound. Ocean steam- 
ships ply regularly between San Francisco and Puget Sound ports, 
and many steamboats and other vessels are engaged in the local 
trade. About $300,000,000 worth of goods come from the 
Asiatic coast; and, by reason of its proximity to Asiatic coun- 
tries, Washington expects ultimately to secure a large percentage 
of this trade. 

The State contains large deposits of coal, and in 1889 it had 
twelve developed mines, from which the Northern Pacific Rail- 
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way secures most of its supply for the western country. The 
total output for 1889 was 917,603 tons. Gold and silver, iron 
ore, building stone, and limestone are found in the State. The 
whole western slope of the Cascade Mountains, down to the 
Pacific Ocean, is covered with a dense growth of the finest timber. 
In 1889 the Territory contained 181 sawmills, 71 shingle mills, 
162 planing mills, and 22 logging railroads; and 755,000,000 
fect of lumber was cut for export. 

The fishery interests of the State are already of vast impor- 
tance, and from the establishment of a fish-hatchery on the 
Clackamas by the United States Fish Commission, gratifying re- 
sults are expected. Salmon is the chief product, the quantity 
packed during the year 1889 being valued at $1,332,500. 

Idaho has an area of 86,294 square miles. It had a 
population of 14,999 in 1870. In 1880 this had increased to 
32,610, and by the late census it is 84,229; the increase being 
158.29 per cent. The assessed valuation of real and personal 
property for the fiscal year 1889 was $23,949,039.65, and prob- 
ably its true valuation is more than double this amount. 

It is estimated that 600,000 acres of land are already under 
cultivation, $2,000,000 having been spent for irrigating canals. 
Stock-raising is one of the important pursuits of the State, 
and the total value of live stock of all kinds is nearly $12,000,- 
000. The area of grazing lands is about 20,000,000 acres. 

Mining is the chief industry of the State; gold, silver, lead, 
and copper being the principal metals mined. In 1889, $3,204,- 
500 worth of gold was mined in the Territory, $7,564,500 of 
silver, $6,490,000 of lead, and $85,600 of copper; making a total 
of $17,344,600. From 1862 to 1889, inclusive, the total produc- 
tion of the valuable metals in Idaho amounted to $157,720,962.84. 


bushels of oats, 891,000 bushels of barley, and smaller quantities 
of corn, rye, and buckwheat. Its farm productions in 1888 
were valued at $3,198,947; the increase being 111.10 per cent. 
upon the production of 1880, whieh was valued at $1,515,314. 
Large belts of forest lands lie within the limits of the State. 

The State has not neglected education. In 1889 it had 294 
school houses, with 12,678 scholars enrolled. It has 21 public 
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libraries. The Legislature passed an act in 1889 providing for 
the establishment of the University of Idaho, at Moscow, and 
$15,000 was appropriated out of the territorial treasury to com- 
mence operations. 

Idaho has made great progress since its organization as a 
Territory, in 1863; and when the blight of Mormonism shall have 
been completely eradicated, to which end the energies of the 
State are now turned, nothing will hinder it, with its vast re- 
sources, its fertility of soil, and its other advantages, from tak- 
ing a high rank. 

W yoming, the last of the new States to enter the Union, con- 
tuins 97,883 square miles. It had in 1870 a population of 9,118, 
which in 1880 had more than doubled, being 20,789. Its pop- 
ulation now is 95,000, showing an increase of 356.97 per cent. in 
the last ten years. The new State contains nearly the entire 
Yellowstone National Park, but exercises no jurisdiction over it, 
as it is a government reservation. The total assessed valu- 
ation of all the property in the Territory in 1888 was $33,338,- 
549. The territorial bonds, which bear six per cent. interest, 
in the last few years have been selling at an average premium of 
12 per cent. 

Coal is found in every county in vast quantities, the output 
in 1888 exceeding $5,000,000. Petroleum is found in the north- 
eastern, central, and south-western portions; copper, lead, tin, 
asbestos, and mica exist in large quantities; and the supply of 
building stone is abundant. Gold, quartz, and placer mines are 
worked in several localities, and the mining of copper has been 
found to be profitable. There are about 10,000,000 acres of 
timber land in the State. 

Wyoming is especially adapted to the live-stock industry. 
The Governor estimates that in 1889 there were 1,500,000 head 
of cattle and 1,250,000 sheep in the Territory. Horse-raising is 
a profitable industry, and the State contains about 150,000 horses. 

Agriculture is making some progress, there being a decrease 
in stock-raising and an increase in farming pursuits. The 
State is within what is known as the arid region, and when a 
complete and proper system of irrigation shall have been adopted 


by the national government, its farming interests will assume 
19 
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larger proportions. The farm productions of Wyoming in 1870 
were valued at $42,760, in 1880 at $872,391, and in 1888 at 
$1,263,776; the increase being 239.87 per cent. in eight years. 

The manufactures of the Territory in 1870 were valued at 
$612,340, and in 1880 at $898,494. 

Education is compulsory. The total amount expended for the 
erection of educational institutions, including the public schools, 
the university, and private and Roman Catholic school build- 
ings, is about $1,000,000. Wyoming is the first State to come 
into the national Union with a provision in its Constitution grant- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, and the experiment is looked 
upon by the country at large with much interest. 

The new States had a total railway mileage in 1889 of 10,117, 
being about one sixteenth of the total railway mileage of the 
United States. In 1880, but nine years before, they had only 
2,338 miles. The following table exhibits the growth of railways 
in Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and Idaho: 


| 1870 | 1880 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 | 1888 | 1889 











— meen rrrssecees Ll] @5 11,995 |2,876 [8,556 [4,814 |4,465 |4,546 
a rr 106 | 1,046 | 1,062 | 1,687 |1,803 | 1,969 
ee eee ies 289 | 776 | 933 |1,036 |1,319 | 1,705 
SE ere ah 206 794 808 847 | 867 950 
IN no vscrssssss00 0's 459 | 512) 616) 744 876 | 901 | 947 


It is interesting to glance at the rapid strides the United 
States have made in population since the first census was taken, 
in 1790. In that year the population of the country was 3,929,- 
214; in 1800, the beginning of the century, it was 5,308,483. 
In 1810 the population was double that of 1790, being 7,239,- 
881. In 1820 it was § 

020. In 1840 the population was twice what it was in 1810, 
being 17,069,458. In 1850 it had reached 23,191,876; being more 
than four times what it was in 1800, and more than three times 
what it was in 1810. In 1860 it was 31,443,821; in 1870, 38,- 
558,371: the increase from 1860 to 1870 being 22.65 per cent. In 
1880 it was 50,155,783, showing a gain of 30.08 per cent. upon 
that of 1870. Almost certainly the eleventh census will show 
a population of 64,500,000, and an increase of 29.62 per cent. 


) 633.822, and in 1830 it was 12,866.- 
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as compared with the census of 1880. Probably in the near 
future the percentage of increase in population in the States just 
added, and in those yet to be formed, will be greater than in any 
other section of the country. 

While there is in the United States a good deal of unoccupied 
land susceptible of cultivation, which can accommodate large 
numbers of people, and which will be settled in the course of a 
few years, there is also much land lying within the arid belt 
which can be reclaimed only by a proper system of irrigation. 
When such a system shall have been completed, the now useless 
and waste land in the new States will be settled, and the tiller of 
the soil will reap bountiful harvests. 

I will digress for a few moments from the immediate consid- 
eration of the new States to call attention to a paragraph in De 
Tocqueville's ‘‘ Democracy in America,” written more than a half 
century ago. He says: 


‘** Since the first settlement of the British colonies, the number of inhab- 
itants has about doubled every 22 years. I perceive no causes which 
are likely to check this progressive increase of the Anglo-American 
population for the next 100 years; and before that space of time has 
elapsed, I believe that the territories and dependencies of the United 
States will be covered by more than a hundred millions of inhabitants, and 
divided into 40 States. I admit that these hundred millions of people 
have nc hostile interests ; I suppose, on the contrary, they are all equally 
interested in the maintenance of the Union ; but I am still of opinion that 
where there are a hundred millions of mer, and forty distinct nations, un- 
equally strong, the continuance of the federal government can only be a 
fortunate accident. Whatever faith I may have in the perfectibility of 
man, until human nature is altered and men wholly transformed I shall 
refuse to believe in the duration of a government which is called upon to 
hold together forty different peoples, disseminated over a territory equal 
to one half of Europe in extent, to avoid all rivalry, ambition, and struggles 
between them, and to direct their independent activity to the accomplish- 
ment of the same designs.” 


We have to-day more States by four than the number De 
Tocqueville fixes as the limit when, in his opinion, the Union will 
be disintegrated; and we have nearly two thirds the population 
of which he speaks. Whether the Union will exist when we 
have a population of 100,000,000, is conjectural, but I have an 
abiding faith that it will. De Tocqueville speaks of “ forty dis- 
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tinct nations.” Here I think he errs. We certainly have 
forty-four States, but they are organized under the Constitution 
of the United States, which confers upon Congress the power to 
admit new States; the people of the several States are subject to 
the provisions of that Constitution; and the States themselves 
can exercise only such powers as it does not delegate to the 
United States or prohibit the States from exercising. Again, 
while we have forty-four States, their people form an harmonious 
and homogeneous mass. With distance almost annihilated by rail- 
ways, with instantaneous communication established by means 
of the electric telegraph and the telephone, with common interests 
and good feeling between the various sections of the country, 
though there are forty-foar States, or even more, so long as they 
are organized under republican constitutions in harmony with 
that of the United States, what is to cause the dissolution of 
the Union? 

I may quote here with profit a sentence or two on the in- 
dissolubility of the Union, from the inaugural message of Presi- 
dent Lincoln: 


‘*T hold that in contemplation of universal law and of the Constitution, 
the union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments.” 

The experience of the last thirty years has fully demon- 
strated that there are practically insurmountable obstacles in the 
path of any attempt to dissolve the Union. Let us hope that 


For myself, I believe that each new State that is admitted serves 
but to strengthen the Union. When the people of a Territory 
are given a voice in the administration of the affairs of the fed- 
eral government, the natural pride which each citizen has in the 
election of State and national officials, and in his citizenship in 
a country which ranks with the foremost nations of the world, 
makes him personally interested in the preservation of the Union. 
S. M. CuLLom. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY has this advantage over other kinds of writ- 
ing, that it is certain to be interesting to one person at least. For 
the assumption, or presumption, that my life has anything in it 
to make the present reminiscences of interest to the readers of 
the Forum, the editor of this review must himself answer. 

In reviewing one of my novels, the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly ” once 
remarked sympathetically on the hardship it must have been to 
“a highly-organized man ” to be born in southern Indiana in the 
age of hard-cider campaigns; which reminds me that Mr. Lowell's 
essay “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners ”’ might be 
paralleled by one “On a Certain Condescension in New Eng- 
landers.” Certainly I retain enough of local prejudice to feel that 
I should have lost more than I could have gained, had I been 
born near Plymouth Rock or on Beacon Hill. To have been 
born in 1837, in Vevay, Indiana, one of the loveliest villages on 
the Ohio River, is a lot quite good enough for one with no higher 
ambition in the matter of a birthplace than I have. The town 
stands mostly on the upper level, or “ second bank,” of the river, 
overlooking the grass-covered plateau nearer the water. When, 
following the old English custom, still surviving in my time, we 
children claimed a holiday on the first of May, and sought the 
woods, we found the unrivaled beech and maple forests of that 
region filled with innumerable wild flowers; and when we had 
culled handfuls of the choicest of these, and wearied ourselves 
with wanderings through picturesque ravines, we were wont to 
come back to the top of a shady and grassy hill near the village, 
which commanded a view, for miles in either direction, of one of 
the finest rivers in the world. Here we sang “ Oats, peas, beans, 
and barley grows,” chose our sweethearts, ate our snacks, and when 
the great tree trunks began to cast long shadows, we descended 
into the town, where innumerable apple trees filled the air with 
perfume, and where every door yard was planted with roses, 
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some of which clambered, bloom-laden, to the eave-troughs on 
the houses. I remember also that, in walking along the unpaved 
sidewalk, where the grass was ever striving to obliterate the foot- 
path, we crushed the fragrant locust blossoms under our feet. 
The sound of the anvil in the smithy, and the soft clatter of re- 
mote cow-bells on the “commons,” linger in my mind as mem- 
ories inseparable from my boyhood in Vevay. A certain poetic 
feeling which characterized me from childhood, and which, 
perhaps, finally determined my course toward literary pur- 
suits, was nourished by my delight in the noble scenery about 
Vevay, Madison, and New Albany, in which places I lived at 
various times. My brother George and myself were walkers, 
partly because our father had been one before us. Nothing could 
be finer than our all-day excursions to the woods in search of hick- 
ory nuts, wild grapes, blackberries, pawpaws, or of nothing at all 
but the sheer pleasure of wandering in one of the noblest forests 
that it ever fell to a boy’s lot to have for a playground. Then, 
too, when we had some business five or twenty miles away, we 
scorned to take the steamboat, but just set out afoot along the 
river bank, getting no end of pleasure out of the walk, and out 
of that sense of power which unusual fatigue, cheerfully borne, 
always gives. 

Though my early life was certainly surrounded with difficul- 
ties enough, I must disclaim the credit, which certain biograph- 
ical and bibliographical dictionaries insist on thrusting upon me, 
of being a self-made man. It was my good fortune to be born 
into an intellectual atmosphere. My father, the son of a Vir- 
ginia planter, was graduated from William and Mary College at 
seventeen, with the highest honors his college ever gave. He 
settled in Vevay when a very young man, soon had the 
leading law practice of his county, and sat successively in both 
branches of the Indiana Legislature; and he was the candidate 
of the Whig Party for Congress, though he died at thirty-four, 
when I, his oldest child, was barely nine years of age. He foresaw 
his early death for some years, and he came to concentrate his 
ambition on his children, and especially on the eldest, as being 
more within the reach of his influence. He succeeded in giving 
a decided bent to my tastes and aspirations. Every “fip” given 
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me to buy candy he persuaded me to save for the purchase of 
books. Ah! good father! you little dreamed that in teaching 
me to buy books you were fostering what would become the 
main extravagance of my life! My father’s will directed that 
his law library should be exchanged for books of a more general 
character for the benefit of his children—a direction intelligently 
carried out by my mother. Such was the influence of the at- 
mosphere of study and intellectual aspiration produced by my 
father’s teaching and example, that from my early childhood I 
longed to read other languages than my own, as he did. 

The desire for literary production must have been innate. I 
certainly never was taught to think of sucha thing. My father 
fondly expeeted that I should distinguish myself in mathematics, 
for which he had a decided aptitude. One of his “fads” was the 
opinion that a child should not be allowed to learn to write 
until he is about ten years of age; but I used to steal off into 
the somber parlor of the old farm house to which we had 
removed after the failure of my father’s health, and make pot- 
hooks by the hour, with a notion that by that means I should 
come to a knowledge of the mysteries of penmanship, and so be 
able to set down my thoughts, though I cannot remember that 
I had anything whatever to say. Along with this general desire 
to be a writer, went a wish to learn the printer's trade, because 
it would bring me into contact with the making of books and 
papers. When we removed to the village again after my father’s 
death, I used to pick up the broken types which the printer 
threw out of his window, and I tried in vain to mortise a block 
of wood to set type in. When I was a little older, I learned to 
set type as an occasional volunteer compositor, and I sometimes 
composed items for the Vevay “ Reveille,” confident that what 
was conveniently set, ready for the press, would never meet with 
editorial rejection. 

The hopeful prognostications of my father regarding my 
future must have had some other foundation than my progress 
in study, for though I had application enough, I remember that 
in the primary schools I proved myself a dull scholar, and that 
my mother was rendered quite despondent by the result of her 
attempts to teach me by the old-fashioned methods. Perhaps 
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her discouragement was the greater that she herself had been an 
infant prodigy, and had read the “Pilgrim’s Progress” clean 
through before she was four years of age. But in some unac- 
countable way the character of my mind changed as I advanced. 
After the age of ten years I was unfortunately the pride of 
all my teachers, and their imprudent encouragement of my habits 
of overstudy produced the greatest misfortunes of my early life, 
and came near to ending my career at its beginning. 

My father had been bred a planter’s son, and of course a 
white-handed stranger to all manual labor. But the belief in the 
sovereign virtue of labor was then in the air, even where Brook 
Farm and Carlyle’s sedentary eulogies of work were alike 
unknown. My father left a solemn injunction that his sons 
should be sent to the country every Summer and taught manual 
labor on a farm. My mother, who was a very Spartan in her 
notions of education, carried out this injunction for some years 
with a faithfulness which my brother George and myself some- 
times thought excessive. But by this labor we learned to do 
disagreeable things without flinching, and I have often found 
that the fortitude, self-reliance, and homely skill thus acquired 
have given me a valuable advantage over the town-bred man. 

One rare good fortune of my youth was found in the influ- 
ence of my cousin Guilford Eggleston, a most accomplished man 
of winning manners and a great lover of children. Had he lived 
in New York or in New England, he would doubtless have 
written for publication, but in Indianaa cultivated gentleman was 
usually content to be the delight of all his friends. For myself, 
I all but worshiped a man who knew the things I most desired 
to know, and whose brilliant talk was a perpetual inspiration. 
He incessantly stimulated my love for literature, guided my 
choice of books, taught me to make a common-place book of 
my reading, and by his conversation and example made me feel 
that to lead an intellectual life was the most laudable pursuit of 
a human being. 

During the greater part of my childhood and youth I was in 
a state of invalidism or semi-invalidism, from malarial disease, an 
almost constant Winter cough, and some inherent instability of 
nervous equilibrium which has made me a lifelong sufferer from 
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insomnia. That I should die of consumption at a much earlier 
age than my father, was taken for granted. Whenever I 
attended school I studied beyond my strength, and easily dis- 
tanced such rivalry as I had; but I was only once in my life 
able to remain in school three months consecutively, and the 
whole aggregate of attendance after ten years of age was but 
eighteen months. In school, I followed my own sweet choice as 
to studies. In one school I studied chiefly Latin; in another 
algebra was pursued with an enthusiasm that did not slacken 
until my health was wretchedly broken. But my main ambition 
was to excel in English composition; and when Mrs. Julia 
Dumont, who was known to the last generation as a writer of 
fiction, and who was a most remarkable teacher, said to me pri- 
vately, “I have marked your composition very severely, because 
you are destined to become an author,” I was as happy as though 
I had achieved more fame than will ever fall to my lot. At 
fifteen, it was my luck, not having much competition, to carry 
off a prize offered by the editor of the Madison “ Daily Courier”; 
and the pleasure I got out of this little success, at that age, was 
almost enough of itself to have determined me to attempt a liter- 
ary carecr. 

It was longa source of grief to me that my ill health pre- 
vented me from getting the training in college for which my 
father had provided by the purchase of a scholarship in what is 
now called De Pauw University. Something, no doubt, I lost; 
but Iam not sure that the gain did not more than compensate 
for it. If Lhad entered college in a day when studies were not 
elective, I must have wasted a great deal of time in pursuits that 
could not be of much-account to me in any way. Out of school 
I acquired the invaluable habit of independent study. Schools 
and colleges—I do not say universities—are primarily for those 
that cannot or will not study without them. I well remember 
when, at twelve years of age, I came to one of the most import- 
ant resolutions of my life. I put away the juvenile and 
other trash that had amused me up to that time, and settled 
myself in a fixed plan of reading nothing that did not in some 
way advance my education. It must have been by a sort of in- 
clined plane that I went into solid reading, for | remember that 
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the first attempt at self-improvement was the reading of John L. 
Stephens’s “'T'ravels” in Central America and elsewhere. But 
as I grew older, and it became evident that I was to miss all 
regular college training, I took much more heroic doses of self- 
culture; and since I was debarred from committing suicide in 
college, I did my best toward that end by overstudy at home, 
rising at four o’clock, sometimes, to read Virgil or Xenophon. 
In all this I was the victim of the ideas of my time. It was 
believed to be promotive of health to break one’s natural rest 
before daylight, to move about in the malarial morning hours, 
to tax the system by mental exertion while it was enfeebled by 
fasting, and to eat less than the appetite demanded ; on the theory 
that the brain was clearer when the system was anemic. But 
in this irregular study, broken by recurring fits of illness, and 
diversified by other pursuits, I managed to dabble in six or seven 
languages before I was twenty-five, though the only literatures 
from which I really got any early culture were the English and 
French, and in a less degree the Latin. My earlier reading was 
chiefly in classical English and French poetry. I read few 
novels, for I was bred, “after the straitest sect of our religion,” 
a Methodist. But though religious prejudices made me shrink 
from novels, so that I can hardly call myself well versed in 
standard fiction even to-day, I was greatly given to reading 
dramatic works both in French and in English. What delight 
I got from the two stout volumes of “The British Drama” in 
my father’s library! It is unaccountable that I brought away, 
in my memory of these plays, no trace of that pruriency which I 
know now to abound in plays of the eighteenth century. In 
French I read much, in that early day, of Racine, Moliére, and 
Corneille, and even a good deal of Scribe and some other 
moderns; but I should have esteemed it a damnable sin to see a 
play on the stage. My literary life presents this anomaly: when 
my first novel was written I knew much less than most well- 
informed men of the construction of a novel; my knowledge of 
plot-structure must have been to some extent derived from the 
dram.., though I had at that time never seen a play acted. 

There was nothing like specialization in my tastes or pursuits 
at this period, and this accursed versatility has been one of the 
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unlucky elements in my life. My fondness for languages was 
diversified and diluted by a rage for such mathematics as I had 
a chance to study, which, to be sure, did not carry me far; and my 
literary pursuits were interrupted by a dabbling in geology, fa- 
vored by tle exposure of fossiliferous strata near Madison, where 
I lived during my geological period. With my limited powers of 
nervous endurance, it was not well to spread my exertions over 
so many acres of endeavor; but the error was not so bad as the 
opposite one of a narrow specialization at an early age might 
have been. 

My studies were obstructed by a more powerful diversion 
than this dissipation of effort in many directions.  IIl, sensitive, 
and susceptible, I was tossed like a shuttlecock between two en- 
thusiasms—that for intellectual acquirement, and that for religious 
devotion. Methodism was the dominant, almost the established, 
religion, and western Methodism was almost as rigorous as Puritan- 
ism, and tenfold more ardent. It prol ably saved me from the vices 
of village life—more insidious than those of a city; it gave me 
a prevailing serious view of life, and stimulated the highest 
moral aspirations; but it did me _ harm, also, since the scru- 
pulosity which it bred in one of my temperament impaired 
my health, and for a time narrowed the range of my intellee- 
tual development. But even for this there was, no doubt, much 
compensation. An intense religious life stimulates the mind 
tremendously in certain directions, and in its rebound produces 
effects that are more easily recognized than accounted for. Out 
of the austerity of the middle ages came the renaissance; out of 
New England Puritanism came the literary productiveness of 
the Unitarian reaction. That which happens to a community in 
this sort, happens because a similar effect has been wrought in 
individuals. However misdirected and disproportioned some of 
the fervid aspirations of my days of religious enthusiasm may 
have been, I cannot conceive that such experiences were not of 
use in subsoiling the moral nature. And I also had my period 
of renaissance—that exhilaration and exaltation which the liber- 
ated mind feels in the rebound from constraint, and which 
carries it for a time to a higher level than it might otherwise 
have attained. 
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All boys combining any gifts for speech with a religious dis- 
position, were foredoomed to the ministry by the prevailing sen- 
timent of Methodist circles at that time; and for me the ministry 
was always very attractive. Though content most of the time to 
be a sort of paradox—a youth preparing for the ministry and in 
professed hostility to everything that could weaken my devotion, 
who was yet ambitious for literary distinction—I had fits of 
religious ardor in which my literary pursuits seemed a sort of 
idolatry. Once, at least, all my attempts at composition were 
bundled together and solemnly committed to the flames. I was 

be nothing but a devotee thereafter. But, as the fairy tale 
teaches, it is hard running away from old Mother Fate; and the 
gravitation of my nature was far too strong for such resolutions. 
Irrevocable vows might have postponed the result, but they could 
not have prevented it. Two manner of men were in me, and 
for the greater part of my life there has been an enduring 
struggle between the lover of literary art and the religionist, the 
reformer, the philanthropist, the man with a mission. This 
duality survives even to-day. 

In order to answer the question set before me, to wit, Wh: 
were the formative influences of my life? itis necessary to ven- 
ture on the somewhat dangerous ground of self-criticism, and to 
ask, what marked result have the influences surrounding my 
early life produced? That is to say, what characteristic and pre- 

vailing trait of my writings may be attributed to these influences 
rather than to inherited qualities? If I were a dispassionate 
critic, and were set to judge my own novels as the writings of 
another, I should have to say that what distinguishes them 
from other works of fiction is the prominence which they give to 
social conditions; that the individual characters are here treated 
to a greater degree than elsewhere as parts of a study of a 
society—as in some sense the logical results of the environment. 
Whatever may be the rank assigned to these stories as works of 
literary art, they will always have a certain value as materials 
for the student of social history. Not that in writing them any 
such purpose was consciously present; it is what we do without 
exactly intending it that is most characteristic. Now when I 
turn to the historical studies which have engaged many more 
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years of my life than I could well afford, I find this bond be- 
tween them and my novels—that in history, as in fiction, I am 
mainly interested in the evolution of society; that in either sort 
of writing this interest in the history of life, this tendency to 
what the Germans call “culture-history,” is the one distinguish- 
ing trait of almost all that I have attempted. Turning from this 
d effect to seek its cause, I find that it could not be the result of 
my reading, for this form of history was little known in my 
youth. Only Augustin Thierry and some other French writers, 
and in a certain sense Macaulay, had practiced it, and in my 
youthful years none of these were much known to me. This 
marked bent was no doubt given to my mind by the circum- 

stances of my youth and early manhood. 
When I was but twelve years of age my mother’s second 
r marriage took place. My step-father, the Rev. Dr. Terrell, was 
a Methodist minister of some distinction; and from the village, 
with its alternate of country life, I changed to the larger Indiana 
towns along the Ohio River, where there was a semi-urban life of 
considerable refinement. By these removals I came to make 
iny earliest studies in comparative “ sociography ”"—I cannot call 
it anything so serious as sociology. At sixteen, I had a much 
rarer opportunity of the same sort; I was sent to spend more 
than a year with iny father’s relatives in eastern Virginia. The 
change from a free toa slave State, from a country not yet en- 
tirely out of its pioneer crudities to a society so fixed and con- 
servative as that of the Old Dominion, was as great as the United 
States afforded at that time. The old Virginia country-gentle- 
man life had a fascination not possessed by any other society 
in the new world. With its unbounded hospitality to all 
comers, its enormous family pride, its sharp line of distinction 
between the well-born and the plebeian, its social refinements, 
its narrow local prejudices, its chivalrous and romantic senti- 
ment toward ladies, and a certain laxity of morals growing out 
of the existence of a slave class, it could not fail to excite a pro- 
found interest in the mind of one who had been bred in a 
simpler and less dignified society, in which proprieties were less 
regarded and moralities somewhat more rigidly enforced. <Ac- 
cording to Virginian methods of reckoning, I was cousin to a 
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large fraction of the population of the State; and I found myself 
a member of a powerful clan, at once domesticated and given 
singular opportunities for knowing a life, which, in the new world 
and in the middle years of the nineteenth century, was a curious 
anachronism. ‘The Virginians themselves I found a most lovable 
people, and admirable in their generosity and high sense of honor 
in public and private affairs. Even if their recklessness of danger 
and disregard of human life, where family or personal pride was 
involved, were barbarisms, they were at least barbarisms of the 
nobler sort. The life of the slaves interested me deeply, and | 
spent many an hour in the kitchen or the quarters listening to 
their superstitions. Though I saw slavery in its mildest form 
among my relations, I could not be blind to the essential and 
manifold injustices and the unavoidable cruelties of the system. 
From the time of my visit to Virginia, I counted myself an aboli- 
tionist. But I always resented the abusive terms in which the 
more violent abolitionists were wont to speak of the southern 
people. I very much doubt whether history will not conclude 
that a more moderate style of speech on the part of the anti- 
slavery men would have much better served their cause. 

The luck which thus threw me into contact with the most 
opposite states of society followed me still further. The year 
after my return from Virginia, all my bodily ailments culminated 
in acough that threatened to end my sufferings out of hand, 
and I was sent to Minnesota in the forlorn hope that I might get 
benefit from the climate. Refusing all money assistance, I threw 
myself at eighteen into the tempestuous current of frontier life, 
hoping to conquer my invalidism by thus plunging desperately 
into the rough and tumble. I took a job of carrying the chain 
in a surveying party, suffering all sorts of hardships and expos- 
ures; I afterward hired myself to drive three yoke of oxen in a 
great breaking plow. I would stagger into bed at night so 
outdone with fatigue that I quite forgot to practice my habitual 
insomnia, and fell asleep before my head had fairly touched 
the pillow, to know nothing until I was called in the morning. 

3ut I grew strong under this kill-or-cure process, and was 
well repaid. The excitement of the frontier had a stimulating 
effect on my boyish imagination, and when, in August, 1856, the 
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whole country was stirred by stories of the struggle in Kansas, I 
secured a dirk pocket knife—I could not afford any weapon 
more expensive—and set out along the Minnesota and Iowa 
frontier to help the free-State men in that Territory, which was 
then struggling “ per aspera ad astra.” The history of the United 
States would hardly have been changed if I had reached the 
field of battle with my dirk knife. But after weeks of weary 
walking, and nights spent in the discomforts of frontier cabins, I 
grew sick at heart and longed for the companionship and re- 


finements of home. I was rather glad to learn that men from 


the free States were entirely shut out of the besieged Territory on 
the Iowa side. My moccasins were worn out, my feet were sore, 
my little stock of money was failing, and I was tired of hus- 
banding it by eating crackers and cheese. I turned eastward 
at a point west of Cedar Falls, crossed the Mississippi at Mus- 
catine, and, after walking in all three or four hundred miles, I 
at length boarded a railway train ata little station near Gales- 
burg, and reached my nearest relatives the next morning, after 
an enforced fast of twenty-four hours, without a cent in my 
pocket, and looking, in my soiled and travel-worn garments, like 
a young border ruffian. I had left home a pale invalid; I re- 
turned sun-browned and well. 

On my return from Minnesota, it was decided that to put 
me into college would be a sentence of death. So, according to 
Methodist usage, I was put astride a horse, with my wardrobe 
in a pair of saddle-bags, and sent to ride a four-week circuit, 
with ten preaching places, among the rough Ohio River hills of 
Dearborn County, Indiana. At the end of six months of zealous 
preaching, I was again a candidate for the grave. Partly for the 
sake of my health, more from pure zeal and the desire to be 
doing the hardest task I could find, I now took up my residence 
in Minnesota, beginning my labors there by traversing the fron- 
tier prairies, on the very borders of the Indian country, and in moc- 
casined feet, for I could not afford a horse on the mere promise 
of a salary, certain never to be half paid. I was soon wanted in 
St. Paul and other growing towns, but my years of preaching 
were interrupted from time to time by illness which drove me to 
other pursuits. I remember to-day, with tears, the steady fortitude 
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and unfailing cheerfulness with which my wife met every dis- 
heartening vicissitude of our uneasy fortunes in those days. 

The time spent in a frontier ministry I look back upon with 
considerable satisfaction. ‘The habit of ready speaking, the 
training in the art of meeting emergencies, the intimate knowl- 
edge of human life in its rudimentary conditions—are these not 
as well worth learning as the art of scanning Virgil, the list of 
ships in Homer, or Ceesar’s method of building a military bridge? 
More than this, the years of my ministry brought me into ac- 
quaintance with frontier preachers; and it is the privilege of a 
lifetime to have known a company of men so sincere and disin- 
terested as the most of these were. 

But, as I said, two manner of men were in me, and my 
literary tastes and scholarly ambitions were ever rising up to 
protest that I was better suited for some other field. I was in- 
deed continually cultivating habits of mind that tended to unfit 
me, in some degree, for the work I had chosen. From the high- 
est motives I risked my life in crossing prairies afoot, to preach 
in undaubed cabins with the thermometer below zero; but | 
often carried a volume of poetry, a scientific book, or perhaps a 
tome of French dramas, to beguile the other man in me. 
Then, too, there was already growing in me that critical habit 
of mind which is apt to be so fatal to dogmatic beliefs, and thus 
to cut off religious enthusiasm below ground. In these years I 
wrote occasionally for Methodist and other periodicals. I remem- 
ber particularly a paper on Beranger and his songs, which I pub- 
lished while trying to evangelize the red-shirted lumbermen on 
the St. Croix. When, in 1866, ill health drove me, for the third 
time, from the ministry, and I accepted the editorship of the 
** Little Corporal,” I was fairly launched in a humble way in lit- 
erature. It is no part of the purpose of this paper to recite the 
steps which followed. But when, in 1870, I began to win atten- 
tion and favor by writing novels illustrative of life in the great 
interior valley, I was only drawing on the resources which the 
very peculiar circumstances of my life had put at my disposal. 
Is it Herder who says, ‘“ My whole life is but the interpretation 
of the oracles of my childhood ”? 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
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THE PROBABILITIES OF AGRICULTURE. 


DersPITE the interest of Prince Kropotkin’s article in the 
August Forum, and desirable as it is to know what are the pos- 
sibilities of agriculture, mankind is more interested in its proba- 
bilities. The means of supporting a teeming population depend 
far more upon what the soil can be made to produce under ex- 
isting climatic conditions, by processes that are likely to be em- 
ployed, than upon those which, at best, can be applied to but a 
small fraction of the earth’s surface. 

sy reason of proximity to the markets of London and Paris, 
and because of a favorable climate, 1,200 to 1,800 people may be 
able to derive subsistence from the sale of high-priced fruits and 
vegetables grown upon a square mile of soil; yet should half 
that number attempt to live by raising such products on 640 
acres of the richest lands in western Nebraska or in the black- 
earth region of Russia, they would be upon short rations, as the 
yield would often be meager and prices would often be low. 
Nor can the fruit-gré wer distant from great cities expect 18 cents 
per pound for grapes; indeed, the majority of grape-growers are 
glad to accept one fifth of that price. Although 13 Guernsey 
acres under glass may make greater returns than an ordinary 
English farm of 1,300 acres, yet if many farmers should cover 
their land with glass and should grow high-priced vegetables for 
the early markets, the supply would clearly exceed the demand, 
as only the wealthy few can afford to consume products raised 
at such cost. 

Prince Kropotkin does not inform us what it cost to erect 
and equip the 18 acres of glass structures he mentions, and to 
grow the crops that were produced there. Such details would 
enable us to form some idea as to how far this kind of culture 
ought to dissipate ‘the childish fears as to the impossibility of 
satisfying the needs of a rapidly-increasing population.” In the 


absence of these data, we must make the best estimate we can. 
20 
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We are told that the cost per square yard was $2.34, exclu- 
sive of the heating apparatus, which, it is safe to assume, cost 
one half more. Adding $200 per acre as the value of the land, 
we have an investment of $250,000. The annual expense would 
then be: 

Interest at 4 per cent., ; ° ° ° ; ° $10,000 

86 workmen, at $200 each, . . . ‘ ° ° 7,200 

1,000 cart-loads of coal and coke, ° ° ° ° 3,000 
Thus the yearly expense of such processes is about $1,554 per 
acre, and the 143 tons of grapes, tomatoes, etc., grown in 1889 
cost more than 7 cents per pound. Such costly products are 
within the reach only of the opulent, and the demand is neces- 
sarily limited. 

The essayist assumes that climatic conditions have little to do 
with the volume of the product, which he thinks depends chiefly 
upon modes of culture and of fertilization; and he instances the 
fact that in France the wheat acreage and the yield per acre have 
doubled since 1789. He says: 

“‘There are whole countries—Hesse, for example—which are satisfied 
only when the average crop attains 37 bushels; while the experimental 
farms of central France produce from year to year, over large areas, 41 
bushels to the acre, and a number of farms in northern France regularly 
yield, year after year, from 55 to 68 bushels to the acre. Occasionally even 
so much as 80 bushels has been obtained upon limited areas under special 
care. In fact, it is now proved that by combining a series of such simple 
operations as the selection of seeds, sowing in rows, and proper manuring, 
the crops can be increased at least 75 per cent. over the best present 
average, while the cost of production can be reduced 50 per cent. by the 
use of some inexpensive machinery. . . . It is not the infertility of the soil 
or the climatic conditions that prevent all wheat-growers from raising 60 
bushels to the acre ; it is simply the systematic ruining of the tillers of the 
soil by the landlord, the state, the middleman, and the capitalist. So we 
must continue taking examples from small, specially-favored spots, till the 
time comes when whole nations shall break the bonds which now fetter 
agriculture.” 

Should the crops be increased only 75 per cent., it is difficult 
to see how that will furnish subsistence for a population increased 
by 1,000 per cent. Should the yield of wheat augment even to 
this extent, the average would still be much less than 60 bushels 
per acre, as the European average during the last 20 years has 
not exceeded 13 bushels, and as that of the United States has 
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been but a fraction greater than 12. With a 75-per-cent. in- 
crease, Hesse is the only district where the average would reach 
even 60 bushels per acre. As all the manure, too, is now care- 
fully utilized by the great majority of cultivators, difficulty will 
be found in procuring fertilizers for 500,000,000 acres devoted to 
cereals in Europe and North America. 

The fact that France has doubled her yield and area in wheat 
since 1789, is attributable to the use of improved implements, to 
the emancipation of the peasantry, and to the evolution of a body 
of cultivating proprietors; but such causes long since have spent 
their force, and during the last 20 years neither the area nor the 
yield per acre has shown any increase. Ordinarily climate has 
far more to do with the volume of the product than cultivation 
or fertilization. This is shown by the fact that certain French 
departments have an average yield of 26 bushels per acre, while 
in others the yield is less than half that amount; and by the 
fact that the average in Great Britain is nearly double that in 
France. That climate is the controlling factor, is inferentially 
made clear in the report of the International Statistical Congress, 
which shows that the average yield of wheat in Hesse is 39 
bushels per acre, but that in the year of special inquiry (1873) 
the yield was but 20.6 bushels, indicating that climatic con- 
ditions were then unfavorable. 

Most districts are peculiarly adapted to some one crop. Most 
farmers know that even weeds have their habitat, and the large 
yield of wheat in Hesse is probably attributable to such special 
adaptation. Although Hesse easily takes first rank in the yield 
of wheat, yet it holds but fourth place in that of millet, fifth in 
that of maize, seventh in that of rye and potatoes, eighth in 
that of buckwheat, and ninth in that of oats and barley. The 
average yield of Kansas wheat fields is but little more than half 
that of England, yet the soil is as fertile and as well adapted to 
wheat-growing as that of the mother country. In favorable sea- 
sons, yields of 50 and even of 65 bushels are not unknown; yet 
the effect of meteorological conditions is such that the field that 
produces 40 to 50 bushels per acre in one year may not yield 5 
in the next, no matter how careful the culture may be. <A case 
in point is found in the one acre sown to wheat, ten years in suc- 
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cession, without fertilization, at the Kansas Agricultural College, 
with the results shown in the following table: * 

















can; Yield. 
| Besbetsot | P — | Pounds 
m oe ae ushels 0: ounds of | of Straw ‘ s 
Year. Variety of Wheat. oake wena Sf come co Remarks. 
| of Wheat 
1880-81 |Early May,......... PM es eee 
1881-82 | “* " | 47.00 7,845 167 
1882-83 | . ee | 28.19 3,281 112 
1883-84 |Zimmerman, ...... | 87.00 4,525 122 
1884-85 - 12.30 2,238 181 
1885-86 a LE sé | elena ... | Winter-killed 
1886-87 me = | NB tee IP eee on - ' 
1887-88 , 30.31 3,766 124 
1888-89 we 37.00 3,619 98 
1889-90 - 22.90 | 1,841 | 82 | 
Total product of 10 years,| 223.70 Me flees 
Yearly average,.......... 22.37 2,712 121 


From this will be seen that the same tract varied in yield from 
nil to 47 bushels, althou 
This shows the potency of climatic conditions. 


gh treated in like manner each year. 

The corn fields of Kansas, under the favoring conditions ob- 
taining in 1889, produced 240,000,000 bushels, while under ad- 
verse ones in 1890, the yield was not one fourth as great. The 
sharp frosts of February and March, 1890, following an excep- 
tionally mild Winter, reduced the wheat crop of the United States 
more than 20 per cent. That climate is the potent factor, is 
shown also by the relative wheat production of an acre in South 
Australia and another in New Zealand. In South Australia, 
owing to the meager and badly-distributed rainfall, the average 
is but 7 bushels per acre, against 26 in the humid atmosphere 
of New Zealand. Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. Gilbert say 
that only about 5 per cent. of the wheat crop is derived from 
the soil, the remainder coming directly or indirectly from the 
atmosphere. 

The possibilities of agriculture are great, and with improving 
means of transport and of distribution the earth will provide food 
for her children for many years; yet probably the latter part of 
the nineteenth century will be known in future days as the era of 
plenty—the time when the masses were enabled, by a minimum 
* Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, July, 1890. 
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expenditure of labor, to secure more food than at any prior or 
subsequent age. European peoples may become more free, their 
hours of labor may be lessened, the masses may enjoy a greater 
share of the products of their toil, the tenure of land may be rad- 
ically changed, and taxation and the money-lender’s charge may 
be abated; but food can never again be so abundant or so cheap, 
measured by labor, as it is now, for the sufficient reason that 
all the best lands of the north temperate zone are already occu- 
pied. This is clearly indicated by Professor Bryce in his 
“American Commonwealth,” where he says: 

“‘There has been nothing in the past resembling its growth [that of 
western America], and probably there will be nothing in the future. A 
vast territory, wonderfully rich in natural resources of many kinds ; a tem- 
perate and healthy climate ; a soil generally, and in many places marvel- 
lously, fertile . . . and the whole of this virtually unoccupied territory 
thrown open to an energetic race, with all the appliances and contrivances 
of modern science at its command—these are phenomena absolutely with- 
out precedent in history and which cannot recur elsewhere, because our 
planet contains no such other favored tract of country.” 


The unexampled rapidity with which the agricultural resources 
of this region have been developed has created an unprecedented 
plethora of bread and meat, with resulting low prices, and has 
thus impoverished the cultivators of Europe and America. 

In eastern Asia, population presses with constantly-increasing 
weight upon the means of subsistence. In some of the provinces 
of China especially, famines are frequent, although every avail- 
able acre is converted into a farm garden, and although pas- 
tures have given place to fish ponds producing food at one 
eighth the cost of that derived from quadrupeds. By intensive 
culture of the rich alluvial plains, the province of Kiang-se 
sustains the most dense population in the world; but it is not 
desirable that people should live as do the major part of the 
36,000,000 that inhabit that limited district. In Japan, the 
population is less dense, famines are less frequent, and agri- 
culture can be made to support additional numbers. 

In India, increasing numbers press closely upon food sup- 
plies. Some land has not yet been brought under cultivation ; 
but it is of low fertility or requires irrigation, and will come 
into use no faster than it is required by a rapidly-increasing 
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population that is never far removed from actual want. The 
opening of the Suez Canal and a reduction in the value of silver 
enabled India to assume third rank as an exporter of wheat; but 
for ten years neither the acreage, the product, nor the exporta- 
tion of wheat has increased. They are not likely to do so, as 
cotton culture is encroaching upon the wheat fields, and as home 
requirements make improbable any increase in the exportable 
surplus. In fact, the area devoted to wheat has diminished dur- 
ing the last three years, the acreage harvested in 1890 being 
about 4 per cent. less than that of ten years earlier. 

Persian agriculture is largely dependent upon irrigation, and 
occupies the available area. Political and social conditions are 
such that its progress will be slow, and Persia can neither sus- 
tain a dense population nor send to Europe large quantities of 
breadstuff. 

West of Persia lies a region which was long the seat of em- 
pire and of a civilization rivaling that of the Nile, and which 
was so productive that it could sustain many great cities at a 
time when such aggregates of population could not exist far from 
the sources of an adequate supply of food. If the ancients can be 
credited, the alluvial lands of Mesopotamia, when irrigated, were 
even more productive than those of the Nile. Herodotus says: 

** Of all countries that we know, there is none that is so fruitful in grain. 


Tt yields, commonly, two hundred-fold, and when the production is at the 
greatest, even three hundred.” 


Theophrastus tells us: 


‘In Babylon the wheat fields are regularly mown twice, and then fed 
off with beasts to keep down the luxuriance of the leaf; otherwise the 
plant does not run to ear. When this is done, the return in lands that are 
badly cultivated is fifty-fold, while in those that are well farmed it is a 
hundred-fold.” 


For more than 2,000 years, poor as well as good farming has 
existed, and these ancient records show that cultivators once 
secured a larger return than even the favored Hessians, who sow 
24 bushels of wheat per acre and receive less than sixteen-fold. 
All the data show that since the earliest historic times there 
has been no increase in the yield per acre of well-farmed land, 
conditions of climate and fertility being the same; and that the 


we 
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only material improvement in agriculture has been in the me- 
chanical means employed, which has lessened the cost of produc- 
tion. No doubt a much larger part of the land is now well 
farmed; but this is not because mankind in general better under- 
stands the processes of nature, for, taking the world as a whole, 
such knowledge is mostly confined to men who do not cultivate 
the soil; it is because of improved implements, and of the fact 
that a vastly greater proportion of the cultivators are now di- 
rectly interested in the results of their labor. 

Great areas in western Asia were among the most productive 
of the ancient world, and when they shall be controlled by en- 
lightened governments and inhabited by progressive people, they 
will again sustain as great a population as when Nineveh and 
Babylon dominated the eastern nations. But under the rule of 
the “unspeakable Turk,” peopled by unprogressive races, with 
enterprise stifled by excessive taxation, and with thrift but a 
mark for spoliation, this rich region remains unproductive, and 
its rivers run to the sea unvexed by the channels for irrigation 
and drainage which enabled cultivators to feed the millions of 
the ancient monarchies. 

In southern Siberia is a vast area, fertile and partially devel- 
oped, though subject to many unfavorable climatic conditions, 
which, at a somewhat remote future, will sustain a large popula- 
tion; but the government is a repressive one, the people are un- 
enterprising, the lands are imperial property, the cultivators are 
little better than tenants at will, and the improvements are conse- 
quently most meager. Under such conditions the wheat area of 
that region, now less than 1,000,000 acres, is not likely to increase 
rapidly; and Europe need not, for many years, look to Siberia 
for material additions to its food supply. 

Northern Africa was the granary of ancient Rome, and even 
now it furnishes Europe with small quantities of cereals; but 
the quantity of grain exported from Egypt diminishes as more 
and more of the land is devoted to cotton and sugar. The cul- 
tivable area is hardly capable of growth, although there is reason 
to believe that the destruction of ancient storage basins and 
irrigating canals has permitted the desert to encroach upon large 
tracts which were reclaimed as early as the reign of Menes. 
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The fertility of the 5,000,000 cultivable acres of Egypt was once 
so wonderful that Dr. Draper* attributes to it the creation of 
that leisure class which made civilization possible; yet even 
here we see the complete dependence of the cultivator upon me- 
teorological conditions, and in this case the conditions are not 
those obtaining in Egypt, but those of a region 2,000 miles dis- 
tant—the great lake basin of equatorial Africa. When precipi- 
tation is fairly abundant in central Africa, the Egyptian crop is 
a full one; when the equatorial rainfall is deficient, the harvest 
is meager, and the cultivator is at the mercy of the usurer; and 
when the tropical rains are excessive, the Nile overflow may 
destroy the crops, as in 1887. 

Thus, despite irrigation works, which are fully serviceable 
only when the Nilometer registers the desired rise, the climate 
controls the product of these fertile lands; and the probabilities 
are that it will do so through all the future as in that hoary past, 
when seven fat years were followed by seven lean ones. With a 
population estimated as high as 825,000,000, Africa has an area 
three times that of Europe, and will afford an outlet for many 
of the swarms which Europe must throw off; but by far the 
greater part of this vast area, with latent powers so great as to 
be hardly conceivable, lies within the tropics, and, while capa- 
ble of furnishing great quantities of useful products, is not 
likely to provide Europe with either bread or meat. African 
agriculture, outside the desert tracts, will support a very dense 
population; but this will subsist mostly on such foods as rice, 
doura, and maize. Commander Cameron tells us that, in such 
African districts as have a long rainy season, three crops of 
maize are grown, each yielding from 150 to 200-fold, or from 22 
to 80 bushels per acre. The essentials of maize culture being a 
fairly fertile soil, heat, and moisture, equatorial Africa affords 
nearly a continuous season for its growth, enabling the cultivator 
to produce three crops yearly. The lands are never fertilized, 
yet they have been cultivated thus for thousands of years, show- 
ing no signs of deterioration. Each acre is capable of producing 
enough maize to support seven or eight men—as many as 
Humboldt estimated could be sustained by an acre of bananas. 


* « The Intellectual Development of Europe.” 
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Even in tropical Africa are mountain areas where wheat is 
grown by the Arab traders; but, instead of being a source of 
supply, Africa will draw wheat from the other continents. Even 
now, Mauritius, Reunion, and the temperate cape regions are sup- 
plied in large part from India and Australia. With a humid 
tropical climate extending over vast areas, which produce abun- 
dant and successive crops of maize, rice, doura, bananas, and 
yams, as well as dates and other edible fruits of the palm, Africa 
will easily support a dense pc pulation, possibly larger than that 
of all the world besides ; but the food which the African is will- 
ing to consume would soon pall upon the European palate. 

Tropical Central and South America, more especially the 
basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon, possess great agricul- 
tural possibilities, and in time will sustain a large population, 
which will live, probably, less upon tropical products than the 
African does, and will draw a partial supply of bread and of ani- 
mal products from the temperate zones of the continent. Much 
of this vast region is covered by continuous forests, and probably 
the volume of agricultural products will long continue no more 
than sufficient to maintain the existing population. 

In the southern part of the continent, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay include an area two fifths as large as that of 
the United States, and probably have proportionate productive 
power; but up to this time their development has been meager. 
Prior to 1810, Spanish law prohibited the cultivation of the ce- 
reals; the population, estimated at 6,500,000, is believed to be 
less enterprising than that of the Anglo-American republic; and 
the governments are less stable, indicating a less rapid develop- 
ment than has obtained in the United States. Beyond question, 
however, much of the La Plata region has a fertile soil and a 
favorable climate; and the probabilities are that the twentieth 
century will see an immense migration thither from the Medi- 
terranean countries. While feeding these immigrants, the basin 
of the La Plata will, after a decade or two, contribute liberally 
to the demands of America and Europe for bread, meat, and 
fiber. The narrow Pacific slope of South America is poorly 
adapted to the sustenance of a dense population, and agriculture 
promises little growth, as the land is mostly non-arable; hence 
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the region between Chili and Panama will continue to import 
the greater part of its breadstuff. 

In time, Australasia will contribute materially to the needs 
of other lands, but it must first add largely to its population and 
to its means of internal transport. At an early day, the peo- 
ple of Central and South America and of the tropical islands, 
who now procure their breadstuff from the United States, will, 
with the people of this country, become competitors for the 
purchase of the surplus of Australasia; but that region has 
not one fourth as much good wheat land as the United States. 
Much the greater part of the Australian continent is occupied 
by mountains or by arid tropical plateaux unadapted to cereal 
culture, and in all probability the major part of its exports will 
long continue to be the products of mine and pasture. 

In Europe, agriculture, as distinguished from horticulture, 
has nearly reached its limit. Year after year the requirements 
of a rapidly-augmenting population necessitate the diversion of 
grain fields to the production of such articles as will not bear 
carriage so well as grain. This has caused the wheat fields of 
Britain to shrink two fifths. The cause of the shrinkage is not 
the unprofitableness of wheat culture in England as compared 
with that in France, although the returns of the French cultiva- 
tor are increased by high import duties. In the mean time 
French wheat fields show no increase in area, although the rye 
fields of France have shrunken more than 1,000,000 acres. 

In central and eastern Europe the area devoted to cereals 
expands slowly, the increase in twenty years being about 5,300,- 
000 acres. This increase has been confined to such grains as 
barley, maize, and oats, as the increase of 1,760,000 acres in the 
wheat fields has been more than offset by a decrease of 2,088,000 
in those devoted to rye; the area and aggregate product of the 
two bread grains remaining practically the same as in 1870. 
Existing data do not show that in Europe, as a whole, there has 
been, in the same period, an appreciable increase in the average 
yield per acre of any of the grains; yet in the mean time the pop- 
ulation has augmented at least 45,000,000 (some estimates say 
50,000,000), and the requirements have risen in proportion. Such 
increasing requirements have been met by larger importations 
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from North and South America, India, Persia, Algeria, and Aus- 
tralasia; yet these countries, in the aggregate, have passed the 
limit of maximum exports (North American exports ten years 
since being as much as all are able to send out now), while their 
aggregate wheat area does not increase more than half as fast as 
their domestic requirements. Hence, probably, Europe will, 
from year to year, be more and more dependent upon its own 
products, or it will consume more of such foods as rice and 
maize, which most Europeans are reluctant to use. 

While Europe can, by the application of steam heat and of 
much labor to limited areas, produce sufficient early fruits and 
vegetables for the wealthy, and while, chiefly by the ordinary 
process, it can supply the fruits and vegetables needed by the 
increasing masses, there is no probability that the fully-occupied 
arable area can be made to produce the bread and meat required 
by a population that is growing at the rate of about 2,500,000 
a year. The feeding of this mass, ever augmenting despite the 
yearly deportation of a third of the increase, is a grave problem, 
and one ever pressing for solution. It will press with tremendous 
force when North America not only shall cease to send Europe of 
her abundance, but shall enter the markets and compete for part 
of an inadequate supply of the cereals; and such conditions seem 
likely to obtain, years before the close of the nineteenth century. 

Were the other continents as fully occupied as Europe, how 
could the present population of that continent be fed and clothed? 
Even after banishing one third of her children, Europe now 
finds it necessary, in order to feed and clothe her 350,000,000 
people, to call upon Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and the 
islands of the ocean for enormous contributions of grain, meat, 
fish, oil, cotton, and wool; and the merchant marine of the world 


to her swarming millions and in carrying to distant lands her 
cast-off children. Bearing these facts in mind, imagine what 
would be the condition of Europe and its people with a popula- 
tion of 3,500,000,000! In Europe food has certainly ceased to 
increase, even in an arithmetical ratio; and although population 
has failed to augment as rapidly as many have feared, yet the gap 
in the proportions widens in an alarming manner; and neither 
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steam heat, glass structures, made soils, nor all combined, can 
solve the problem presented by the increasing difficulty of pro- 
viding sufficient food at low cost. Aside from such special crops 
as are consumed almost wholly by the opulent, the people, of 
Kurope must apparently rely for subsistence upon the ordinary 
products of its soil, supplemented by the surplus products of 
other lands. 

Twenty years since, with a population of 800,000,000, Europe 
produced, for each unit of the population, 8.10 bushels of the 
bread-making grains—3.94 of wheat and 4.16 of rye. Now, esti- 
mating the population at only 840,000,000, the fields of Europe 
yield only 7.22 bushels of the same grains per capita—3.53 of 
wheat and 3.69 of rye. The quota has diminished 0.88 of a 
bushel, or 11 per cent.; indicating that other peoples must, in 
addition to the amount furnished prior to 1870, supply Europe 
yearly with about 300,000,000 bushels of wheat and rye, or with 
an equivalent in food stuffs other than meat. So far as Europe 
is concerned, the crucial test of opposing theories as to population 
and food supply will come when other wheat-producing and meat- 
producing peoples, requiring all such produets at home, shall re- 
fuse to exchange them for European wares. With the possible 
exceptions of India and the La Plata countries, this does not 
appear to be a remote contingency, as the following table shows: 


Ten Years’ 


Ten Years’ In- Increase or 





' : Acres in Acres in ; 
a Population. Wheat 1880. Wheat, 1890. B wor yy dnl 
| age. 

ce Tr 7 dallas aes seen 
PT couch oGsnw'n ben as 25,000,000 | 91,300,000 | 93,000,000 | 1,700,000-+- 
United States,.......... 14,000,000 | 38,000,000 | 38,000,000 | ......... 
Tindia,...... ccc ccc cccccce] ccecsceees | 26,000,000 | 25,000,000 | 1,000,000 
ROAR. on code ccna 1,300,000 2,800,000 4,300,000 | 1,500,000-4 
ee a 1,500,000 500,000 2,100,000 | 1,600,000+4 
EAEES sc kn.60 as ves s pees 1,100,000 2,500,000 3,200,000 | —'700,000-4 
Other countries,........ ukcictesns A Sows beste iuiened ainite | 1,000,000-++ 





Totals and net increase, | 42,900,000 161,100,000 | 165,600,000 | 5,500,000-+- 


The change in acreage indicates an increase of 67,000,000 bushels 
in the annual output, while requirements have increased by 
200,000,000 bushels. There has been a like change in the 
relative supply of rye, of which Americans have failed to take 
cognizance in estimating the future needs of Europe. 
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Agriculture in the United States has had an exceptional de- 
velopment, notably since the close of the civil war. Prior to 
1865 it had taken possession of the region east of the Mississippi, 
and had invaded the region westward. All of this it has now 
occupied more or less completely, bringing into production, with 
unexampled rapidity, vast fertile tracts which furnish by far 
the greater part of the cereal and animal products that we export. 
In 25 years the area under staple crops has increased from 90,- 
000,000 to 212,500,000 acres; and nearly one half of this growth 
has been in seven States in the northern trans-Mississippi region, 
where the area in cultivation has risen from 7,000,000 to 65,- 
000,000 acres—an increase of 828 per cent. To the development 
in such States is largely due the increase in the area under wheat 
from 12,000,000 acres in 1865 to 38,000,000 in 1880, and the rise 
of exports in the same period from less than 25,000,000 to 186,- 
000,000 bushels. The wheat area of 1890 is less than that of 
1880, and home needs have so increased that the annual exports 
have of late fallen to less than 100,000,000 bushels, of which 
about 80 per cent. goes to Europe. 

During the same period, and attributable to the same cause, 
an enlargement of the corn fields from 19,000,000 to 78,800,000 
acres has taken place; and the output has augmented in like pro- 
portion, the exports, including grain, meats, and spirits, reaching 
from 8 to 10 per cent. of the product. Likewise due in great 
measure to development in the trans-Mississippi areas, is the ex- 
pansion in the oat fields from 7,000,000 to 27,400,000 acres, and 
also much of the increase in the production of beef and pork. 
The production of hay, potatoes, and minor crops has rarely 
been greater than is required; for the population has increased 
only 84 per cent. in 25 years, while the area under cultivation 
has increased 136 per cent. 

While such augmentation of the products of agriculture, in 
excess of the requirements of a people that is increasing in an 
unprecedented ratio, has caused prices to sink to an unremuner- 
ative level, resulting in a world-wide depression, it has enabled 
us to export * 10 per cent. of the products of the farm, or about 
6 per cent. exclusive of cotton; but the cultivated area is not 


* Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1889, p. 258, 
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likely to expand as heretofore, nor will agricultural exports con- 
tinue at the present rate, although increased shipments of cotton 
and of animal products may permit the exportation of equal 
values for a few years. Eighty-five per cent. or more of the 
arable lands is in use,* and the remainder is so conditioned as 
to location, ownership, or need of irrigation that it will not come 
into use as fast as the additions to the population will require its 
products. Ilence such requirements must in part be met from 
that portion of food products now exported, and such exportation 
will necessarily cease when the additions to the population shall 
absorb the 6 per cent. now sent abroad. 

The belief formerly was that, when the new lands had been 
overrun, cultivation would so improve as greatly to augment the 
yield; but thus far this has not been the case, except in the more 
densely-peopled districts. On the contrary, wide areas show evi- 
dences of deterioration, which is due, doubtless, to lack of proper 
rotation, to low prices, causing inability or disinclination to buy 
fertilizers, and to that indifference which so often follows unsat- 
isfactory returns. The earlier settlers having occupied the best 
land, much of that recently brought into use is of low fertility; 
and although, as prices rise, we may expect some increase in 
product from better culture, yet this will be offset in a measure, 
as better returns will stimulate the use of lands of still lower fer- 
tility. Irrigation will increase the product of a part of the land; 
yet any increase realized will be an incalculable one, from the 
nature of the case. The ability to sustain a larger population 
in the present degree of comfort, will depend upon the number of 
acres of average fertility which can be brought under the plow 
without reducing the proportion of cotton field, pasture, dairy 
farm, orchard, and garden. Additions to the land in staple crops 
cannot well exceed an area equal to one sixth of that now in cul- 
tivation; and to make even such an addition will probably 
consume from 20 to 40 years, as the increase, from the lack of 
readily-available material and from the necessity of many costly 
irrigation works, must be remarkably slow as compared with the 
recent past. 

With a population of 64,000,000, and with an area in cereals, 

*** The Exhaustion of the Arable Lands,” Forum, June, 1890. 
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hay, potatoes, and tobacco estimated at 193,000,000 acres, the 
per capita quota is 3.01 acres. Excluding 6 per cent. as the 
proportion of such products exported, we find that domestic con- 
sumption equals the product of 2.84 acres per capita, and that 
the area devoted to the growth of such articles for export would 
furnish subsistence for about 4,000,000 people. In other words, 
an addition of 4,000,000 to the population would, aside from the 
cotton exported, absorb the entire product of our farms, insure 
high prices therefor, stimulate improvements in culture, bring 
rapidly into use the. small remainder of the arable lands, and 
secure an enduring prosperity for the cultivator. 

During the next five years probably, the area under culti- 
vation—exclusive of cotton fields—will increase from 6,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 acres; and, estimating domestic requirements 
as equal to the product of 2.84 acres per capita, the product 
of the fields of America in 1895 will be no more than suffi- 
cient to sustain the 72,000,000 who will then inhabit the land. 
Granting that our estimates of the area now under cultivation, 
and of the proportion of products exported, are correct, the prob- 
abilities are that American agriculture, with acreage yields in- 
creasing slowly, will continue for years to supply the world with 
two fifths of its cotton; but that it cannot, after 1895, provide 
for home needs and furnish aught but cotton for export. The 
cessation of the exportation of food will be immediately followed 
by imports of breadstuff; and, in the very improbable event that 
there shall then exist supplies of grain sufficient to meet the 
urgent demands of Europe, of America, and of the tropics, such 
imports will augment, from year to year, in nearly the ratio of 
the increase of population. 


C. Woop Davis. 








RECENT VIEWS ABOUT GLACIERS. 


On1y half a century ago men believed that the rounded 
stones which we now call “ bowlders,” were created where they 
lie, as a part of that six days’ divine work which brought the in- 
habited and fossil-stocked globe out of non-existence. Venetz 
and Charpentier and Agassiz the elder helped us out of such 
simplicity of ignorance, and gave us a grander conception. We 
were taught during the sixth, seventh, and eighth decades of the 
century something like this: When the geologic history of the 
world had reached the threshold of modern times, the surface of 
the globe was renovated by the action of ice and water, and then 
man appeared. A visitation of severe, perhaps of extreme, cold 
took place. Glaciers, continent-wide, covered the surface of the 
north-temperate lands. Vegetable and animal life disappeared 
from them, retreating probably southward. By the laws which 
govern the movement of Alpine glaciers, the continental ice 
sheets were moved southward; in America, to the latitude of the 
Ohio River, and in Europe, to the north of Italy. The grind- 
ing of the glacier abraded the underlying rock surface to a 
vast extent. The crags were smoothed off, the ravines were 
filled, the rock floors were scored, or even scoured to a smooth 
condition, and a vast volume of detrital matter was spread over 
the continental surface to constitute the basis of our soils and 
subsoils. Even the great lake basins, as Ramsay thought, were 
scooped out by this agency. The glaciation was believed to 
have extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and northward to 
the Arctic Ocean. As Greenland is now, with a burden of ice 
upon its upturned back sufficient to test the strength of the 
terrestrial crust beneath it, such was North America then; con- 
gealed, strained perhaps even to groaning, beneath the incalcul- 
able burden which had piled itself upon the temperate latitudes. 
It was shown, too, by Darwin, and confirmed by Agassiz, that 
Patagonia had been similarly glaciated; and Agassiz thought 
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that he found glacial moraines and granitic bowlders in Brazil. 
The physical causes of these astounding events remained only 
conjecturally explained. Were they changes in astronomical 
conditions, as Croll magnificently reasoned? or changes by 
which the pole of the earth was shifted to some lower latitude? 
or changes in the relative positions of sea and land, as Lyell 
argued? or higher elevation in northern latitudes, as Dana has 
taught and as most of us have believed? These hypotheses are 
all plausible, but not wholly satisfactory. 

The reader should not think these doctrines totally over- 
thrown. There has been much noble truth in these efforts of 
intelligence to attain a knowledge of the method of the world. 
But science has made advances, and we desire to know what is 
orthodox. In this subject, dealing with the last touches in the 
making of the world, we are specially concerned; for on the sur- 
face left by those touches our homes are built, our crops are 
raised, and the highways are laid which bear man and his com- 
modities from place to place. This gravel which covers our 
walks, these bowlders which encumber our fields—things which 
we encounter in every sally beyond the door-step—what are 
these? Whence have they come? Of what vicissitudes do they 
speak? 

Now it was early perceived that the land surfaces of the 
world, exposed to the weather for hundreds of thousands of years 
before the advent of an age of ic e, must have undergone enor- 
mous disintegration; as we see granitic slopes crumbling to sand 
in our own time. This was called to mind by T.S. Hunt, among 
others. All this material was in readiness to be transported by 
a moving glacier, and it is not necessary to infer that such detri- 
tus was mostly worn from solid rocks by continental ice move- 
ments. Observations on the summits and slopes of granitic 
mountains showed, also, that cuboidal blocks which separate 
at the joints gradually weather into rounded forms. It became 
obvious, too, that any angular block, exposed for centuries to the 
work of weathering, loses its corners and edges, and acquires 
more and more the form of a bowlder. Hence the probability 
that many of the bowlders have been rounded as much by 


weathering as by glacier transportation. But still, beyond ques- 
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tion, attrition, whether of fragments along a beach or of frag- 
ments pushed by a glacier, is an important agency in wearing off 
the angles of rocks. These considerations, joined to the inherent 
improbability of a reign of ice in the tropics, dissipated the vision 
of bowlders and of piles of glacier rubbish in Brazil. 

Then the evidence began to show that too much efficiency had 
been ascribed to the scoring action of glacier ice. J. W.Spencer, 
among others, showed that the present Norway glaciers are not 
cutting as energetically as might be imagined; and much doubt 
has been thrown over the doctrine of the glacial origin of lake 
basins. Still, R. Bell reminds us that we have not observed 
glacier scoring far from the front of the glacier, and underneath 
a depth of half a mile or a mile of ice; and he has not relin- 
quished the idea that even the great lake basins are due to 
glacier action. In the case of the north-south lakes in central 
New York, called “ finger lakes,” there is an obvious relation of 
the longer axis to the supposed direction of the great glacier. 
So this subject remains under advisement. 

Woeikoff, some years ago, reasoning on the apparent absence 
of glaciation in eastern Siberia, first made prominent the thought 
that atmospheric moisture is not less important than cold in 
producing an accumulation of snow for glacier-making. This 
thought has propagated itself, and most authorities now recog- 
nize that glaciation could not take place in arid regions in 
ancient times, any more than in our own. As the climates of 
times immediately preglacial are believed to be well represented 
by the modern climates of the same regions, it is plausible to 
argue that, as arid regions of to-day remain glacierless, whatever 
the temperature, so the same regions must have remained un- 
covered during the age of ice. Shaler goes so far as to say: 
“Give me one foot more of snowy precipitation on Mount 
Washington, and I will guarantee a snow-capped, and therefore 
glacier-mantled, mountain.” Tuckerman’s ravine gets the one 
foot more, and there the snow remains unmelted through the 
Summer. Every one will understand that if Mount Washington 
were to become snow-capped, the Summer temperature of the 
vicinity would -be lowered, and the snow covering would extend 
itself until neutralized by the higher temperature of the lower 
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levels. Shaler even ventures the opinion that the temperature 
of the ice age in the United States was not lower, but perhaps 
even higher, than it is now; and Carpenter has advanced the 
hypothesis that the hest arising from lava eruptions covering 
many thousands of square miles—as in many portions of the 
Pacific slope—by preventing precipitation in their own zones of 
latitude, caused it to take place in the higher latitudes, where it 
would assume the form of snow. While there is much in this 
thought, the influence of voleanic eruptions, either submarine or 
terrestrial, is another point held under advisement. 

At the same time, it is now well settled that the “ice age” 
was not one of extreme cold. The perennially deep-frozen soils 
of Siberia and arctic America have been thought vestiges of a 
fre Sty reign of intense severity. The frozen earth has been pen- 
etrated in Siberia to a depth of 382 feet, and at Nulato, in Alaska, 
25 feet, without reaching the bottom in either case. Now these 
facts accord with common sense, apart from any influence of 
a past ice age. Throughout vast northern regions the mean 
annual temperature is at the freezing point or below it. In Sum- 
mer the temperature is of course above the mean, and may be 
above thawing; but in Winter it is below the mean. "The effect 
near the surface is the same as if the mean prevailed there per- 
manently. If, then, the mean is below freezing, the effect is the 
same as if a freezing temperature constantly existed. That is, 
freezing of the soil would begin at the surface, and continue to 
penetrate downward until met and counteracted by the escape of 
the earth’s internal heat. As the escape of the earth’s internal 
heat is exceedingly slow, a great depth might be reached before 
its accumulation would arrest downward freezing, especially if 
the surface mean temperature were much below freezing. The 
depth of soil at any time unfrozen at the surface, would be sim- 
ply so much as might have thawed since the daily mean had 
risen above freezing. Here is a clew to the calculation of the 
amount of time that has elapsed since the present climatic condi- 
tions were established. 

Most novel and unexpected facts have been brought to light 
by the northern researches of Dawson and MeConnell, of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, and of Russell, of the United States 
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Geological Survey. Professors Wright and Muir, and others, 
have given us graphic descriptions of the great glaciers about the 
head of Glacier Bay, on the Alaska coast, in about the latitude 
of 59°. In following to higher latitudes the course of the 
Yukon, whose head waters are near this point, neither modern 
glaciers nor traces of ancient glaciation can be found beyond the 
latitude of 62°. The region beyond, as far as the mouth of the 
Porcupine River, and thence to the Arctic Ocean, is a vast tun- 
dra, covered with green and brown mosses, whose stems, at the 
depth of a few inches, penetrate a bed of permanent ice. On this 
rest small lakes and pools of water, but no lasting snow or sur- 
face ice. The Winter's snowfall disappears as early as the first 
of July, the Summer sun shining with painful intensity. The 
long duration of sunlight results in a great daily accumulation 
of heat. This of course must be a main cause of the absence 
of perennial snow; another cause is the comparative lightness of 
the wintry precipitation. This absence both of modern and of 
ancient glaciation in the extreme north, is established by the 
unanimous testimony of competent observers. The greater part 
of the whole course of the Yukon is through a country that ap- 
pears never to have been glaciated, This condition is a surprise 
to geologists, and goes to show that glaciation is a function of 
atmospheric humidity, annual mean temperature, and amount of 
Summer sunshine. 

The distinction of a non-glaciated region from a glaciated one 
is shown in the general smoothness of the immediate surface of 
the latter, and in the absence of the products of rock decay. A 
surface never glaciated becomes buried many feet in broken, de- 
caying, and oxidized fragments, as may be seen in the southern 
States; and where hard rocks are exposed, they project in angles, 
pinnacles, and needles, as in some of the Swiss Alps. A surface 
once generally glaciated may retain its hills and knobs; but they 
are rounded, and the appearance, as Bell aptly says, is like a 
“hummocky surface of plastic clay which had been stroked by 
the hand.” The extension of a glacier also carries along and 
deposits masses of till, consisting of pebbles and clay. Isolated 
patches of till are often found quite beyond the recognized limits 
of the glacier. The track of a glacier is marked also by striated 
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rock surfaces and by perched bowlders. Thus we may see that 
in the so-called “reign of ice,” vast regions in the extreme 
north remained uncovered by any permanent sheet. The testi- 
mony of Dr. Bell shows also that at least two other Canadian 
regions have remained free from glaciation. These are the 
northern slopes gf Labrador and Baffinland. Probably also the 
northern part of the peninsula of Gaspé was never ice-covered. 

The arctic portion of Siberia has long been known to be 
covered with tundras. But there has been, in modern geological 
times, a broad subsidence of parts of the arctic shore, and the 
ocean has submerged wide areas, the deposits of which have re- 
mained when the same shores have been afterward uplifted. Simi- 
lar subsidences of shores have happened in the United States and 
in Canada since the distribution of the glacial drift; and later 
deposits are left, therefore, over the drift, concealing it, as seen 
around the great lakes and along parts of the New England 
coast. Thus a real drift deposit may have been concealed in 
northern Siberia, so that its non-existence at the surface would 
not be a proof of the exemption of the region from the general 
glaciation which has visited other northern lands. But the condi- 
tion of arctic America tends to confirm the indications that arctic 
Asia was not invaded by general glaciation. 

Now the most unexpected results of all the recent researches 
appear to be these: There has been no continental glacier. 
There has been no uniform southerly movement of glacier masses. 
There has been no persistent declivity, as a sine gua non down 
which glacier movements have taken place. The continuity of 
the supposed continental glacier was interrupted in the regions 
of the dry and treeless plains of the West; and in the interior 
and Pacific belts of the continent, within the United States, 
ancient glaciation was restricted to the elevated slopes. A non- 
glaciated belt, lying a few miles east of the foothills of the 
Rockies, extends all the way to the unglaciated arctic region. 
Kast of this, as far as Hudson’s Bay, the surface is till-covered 
and glacier-worn, and the presence of Mesozoic and Tertiary 
fossils in it was regarded as proof that the material had been 
borne eastward from the Mesozoic and Tertiary formations of the 
Rockies. But the discovery of such formations on the border of 
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Hudson’s Bay is evidence, with other facts, that the glacier 
movement was westward to within thirty or forty miles of the 
longitude reached by glaciers from the Rockies. This driftless 
belt, however, is interrupted by a few overlaps. Thus, the lofty 
Rockies sent eastward glaciers which extended but a few miles 
over the plain, while from an easterly direction came a glacier 
sheet for a thousand miles, over the interior plain of the conti- 
nent, and with no considerable highland to give it birth or pro- 
gressive impulsion. Plainly, the existence of the ancient glacia- 
tion did not depend alone on latitude, or on temperature, or on 
elevation. 

Another unexpected result of continent-wide observation is 
the discovery of glacial striations tending in all directions from 
two general centers. One of these is a north-eastern center of gla- 
ciation, which Dawson proposes to call the “ Laurentide” center ; 
the other is a north-western center, which he calls “ Cordilleran.” 
The Cordilleran glacier lay between the range of Rocky Moun- 
tains proper on the east, and the coast ranges on the Pacific, and 
stretched from Victoria to latitude 59°. All this region, consist- 
ing of the mountain ranges and of the elevated plateau between 
them, was once occupied by a confluent glacier 1,200 miles long 
and 400 miles wide. The main gathering-ground, however, was 
between the 55th and 59th parallels. Thence the ice flowed 
northward 350 miles, and southward about 600 miles, diverging, 
in the intervening distance, easterly and westerly. 

The Laurentide glacier had for its center of distribution the 
highlands called the Laurentian Mountains, one arm of which lies 
between Hudson’s Bay and the great plains of British America. 
Hitherto, most of our knowledge of glacier movements has 
pertained to the southward-moving portions of this great sheet, 
but we now know that the remoter parts moved north and north- 
west. Dr. Bell has shown that there was also a center of distri- 
bution in the peninsula of Labrador, from which movements 
radiated east, west, south, and north, but without reaching the 
coast northward. This, however, may not have been an inde- 
pendent center of snowy accumulation, as one arm of the Lauren- 
tian ridge extends through Labrador. Dr. Bell intimates, also, 


that another center existed in the Gaspé peninsula, south of the 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence, from which movements radiated northward 
(without reaching the coast), as well as in other directions. 

Hudson’s Bay is a vast expanse of shallow water, which is 
conceived by Bell to be an ancient receiving basin for the glacier 
streams coming from the east and west. These were received 
and poured out toward the north-east through Hudson’s Strait, as 
well as toward the south-west and south. The southern stream 
must have passed the Laurentian divide, and thus must have 
added itself to the flow originated along the divide. An eleva- 
tion of 400 feet at Hudson’s Strait would convert Hudson’s Bay 
into a fresh-water lake many times larger than Lake Superior. 
This elevation may have existed in the age of ice; and thus the 
accumulation and dispersion of ice from Hudson Lake may have 
been something similar to what has taken place in other large 
lake basins. Lake Superior seems to have been filled with ice, 
and its outflow has been traced both south-westward and east- 
ward, and even north-eastward. Similarly, the depressions along 
the St. Lawrence, including Lakes Ontario and Erie, were filled 
with ice, whose outflow was toward the south-west. 

In this brief sketch of recent views, the effects of great 
glacier pressure must not be omitted. The earth’s surface, on 
which the load of a glacier rests, is not immovably rigid. It 
yields under the accumulation of great sheets of marine sedi- 
ment, and similarly it must be depressed by sheets of glacier 
ice, when they have accumulated to a depth of four or five thou- 
sand feet. The explanation of this may be that the solid exterior 
of the earth is a mere shell of little thickness, or that a wholly 
consolidated globe does not possess absolute rigidity, but, in the 
presence of such enormous forces, yields like putty. Now the 
central force of gravity seeks to preserve the perfect sphericity 
of the globe; but this, by the disturbing influence of centrifugal 
action, is converted into an oblate ellipsoid. This is the figure 
of equilibrium under existing conditions. The accumulation of 
a great glacier means that a mass of water is taken from the 
ocean, lowering it slightly below the surface of the equilibrium 
curve, and that this mass is piled up on the land, raising it much 
above the equilibrium figure, because the ice is distributed over 
a much less surface than that of the ocean from which the water 
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was taken. The slight depression of the ocean’s surface would 
be corrected by a minute shifting of the earth’s center of gravity. 
But the glacier accumulation, vast as it is in area, still remains 
as a protuberance, and all the central force of the earth is exerted 
to bring it down to the equilibrium curve. The consequent in- 
dentation of the crust on which it rests displaces some of the 
matter underneath, and the result is an outward pressure beneath 
some contiguous portion of the crust. The final result is an 
elevation in that region to such an extent that the average of the 
elevation and depression restores the equilibrium figure. 

These reciprocal movements in contiguous regions are finely 
illustrated in the history of the Cordilleran glacier. When the 
Cordilleran region was first glaciated, it was elevated, and the 
contiguous region of the plains was depressed beneath the ocean's 
level. Under the burden of the ice sheet, the Cordilleran region 
went down, and the region of the plains went up. The lowered 
level ameliorated the temperature and diminished precipitation, 
and the glacier disappeared. This was an “ interglacial ” inter- 
val. Water now invaded and covered much of the area once 
glaciated. But again, the region of the plains was depressed, 
perhaps by glacier accumulation, and the Cordilleran region was 
elevated. Thus the final burden of the glacier determines the 
limit of its existence. Sometimes the upward pressure seems 
to have found relief through fissures, and thus a fiery overflow in 
one region is the counterpart of an ice-accumulation in another. 

We touch, in these remarks, upon facts of a very striking 
character, and questions of very profound interest; but we have 
accomplished our purpose of giving a plain exposition of the 
present state of glacier theory in its more salient aspects. The 
tendency of thought in reference to the causation of general 
glaciation; the synchronism of the Cordilleran and Laurentide 
glaciers; the great lakes which existed during, after, or immedi- 
ately before the glacial visitation; the alternate glaciation of the 
two hemispheres; the occurrence of glacial periods in remoter 
geological time—these are themes which must be postponed for 
the present. 

ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 
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THE EMBATTLED FARMERS. 


THE farmers of the United States are up in arms. They are 
the bone and sinew of the nation; they produce the largest share 
of its wealth; but they are getting, they say, the smallest share 
for themselves. The American farmer is steadily losing ground. 
His burdens are heavier every year and his gains are more meager ; 
he is beginning to fear that he may be sinking into a servile con- 
dition. He has waited long for the redress of his grievances; 
he purposes to wait no longer. Whatever he can do by social com- 
binations, or by united political action, to remove the disabilities 
under which he is suffering, he intends to do at once and with 
all his might. There is no doubt at all that the farmers of this 
country are tremendously in earnest just now, and they have 
reason to be. Beyond question they are suffering sorely. The 
business of farming has become, for some reasons, extremely un- 
profitable. With the hardest work and with the sharpest econ- 
omy, the average farmer is unable to make both ends meet; 
every year closes with debt, and the mortgage grows till it 
devours the land. The labor bureau of Connecticut has shown, 
by an investigation of 693 representative farms, that the average 
annual reward of the farm proprietor of that State, for his expend- 
iture of muscle and brain, is $181.31, while the average annual 
wages of the ordinary hired man is $386.86. Even if the price 
of board must come out of the hired man’s stipend, it still leaves 
him a long way ahead of his employer. In Massachusetts the 
case is a little better; the average farmer makes $326.49, while 
his hired man gets $345. 

In a fertile district in the State of New York, a few weeks ago, 
an absentee landlord advertised for a man to manage his farm. 
The remuneration offered was not princely. The farm manager 

yas to have his rent, his garden, pasturage for one cow, and a 
salary of $250 a year, for his services and those of his wife. There 
was a rush of applicants for the place. Who were they? Many 
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of them were capable and intelligent farmers who had lost their 
own farms in the hopeless struggle with adverse conditions, and 
who were now well content to exchange their labor and their 
experience against a yearly reward of $250. The instance is 
typical. Throughout the eastern States, with the home market 
which protection is supposed to have built up at their very doors, 
the farmers are falling behind. Says Professor C. 8. Walker: 

‘* A careful study of New England farming in the light of all points of 
view, carried on for the past ten years by means of statistical investiga 
tion, personal observation during carriage drives from Canada to Long 
Island Sound, and intimate association with all classes of farmers, assures 
one that the man who cultivates an average farm and depends upon its 
profits alone for the support of himself and family, if he pay his taxes 
and debts, cannot compete with his brothers, or attain to their standard of 
living, who, with equal powers, employ them in other walks of life.” * 

The same story is heard in the central States. In Ohio 
farms are offered for beggarly rents, and even on these favorable 
terms farming does not pay. ‘Tenant farmers are throwing up 
their leases and moving into the cities, well content to receive as 
common laborers a dollar and a quarter a day, and to pay such 
rents and to run such risks of enforced idleness as the change in- 
volves. At the South the case is even worse. Under a heavy 
burden of debt the farmer struggles on from year to year, the 
phenomenal growth of the manufacturing interests in his section 
seeming to bring him but slight relief. And even in the West we 
find the same state of things. <A large share of recent corn crops 
has been consumed for fuel; and over vast areas, Mr. C. Wood 
Davis tells us, “ wheat sells at from 40 to 50 cents, oats at from 
9 to 12 cents, and corn at from 10 to 18 cents a bushel, and fat 
cattle at frdm 14 to 8 cents a pound.” + Under such conditions 
the life of the western farmer cannot be prosperous. From 
Kansas and Nebraska and Dakota the ery is no less loud and 
bitter than from Connecticut and New York and North Carolina. 

The causes of this lamentable state of things are many. Who 
shall estimate them? Mr. Davis gives this list: ‘“ Mono-metal- 
lism, deficient or defective circulating medium, protective tariffs, 
trusts, dressed-beef combinations, speculation in farm products, 
over-greedy middlemen, and exorbitant transportation rates.” 

*« The Andover Review,” XIV., 128. + The Forum, IX., 233. 
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These are a few of the disadvantages of which the farmers now 
complain. Doubtless several of these causes are working against 
them. Whether, in their diagnosis of the disease, they always 
put their finger on the right spot, may be doubted. People can- 
not always be trusted to tell what ails them. The patient knows 
that he is suffering, but he does not always discover the nature 
of his malady. Mr. Davis gives strong reasons for the belief 
that the root of the difficulty is over-production ; that there are 
too many farms, and that more corn, wheat, oats, beef, and pork 
have been raised than the country can use. There is the foreign 
market, to be sure; but in that the farmer of the West must 
compete with the low-priced labor of India and of Russia. If 
his product is very greatly in excess of the wants of his own 
country, he will be forced to sell at very low prices. The fact 
seems to be that the less of these staples the farmers raise, the 
more they get for them. The short crops of this year may, very 
likely, bring them more money than the enormous crops of 1889. 
The comforting assurance of Mr. Davis, that the acreage of farms 
cannot increase so rapidly in the future, and that the population 
will soon grow up to the food supply and will redress the balance 
in the farmer’s favor, is one that may well be cherished. 

But granting that this is the chief cause of the depression of 
agriculture, other causes of considerable importance should not 
be overlooked. The enormous tribute which the farmers of the 
West are paying to the money-lenders of the East, is one source 
of their poverty. Scarcely a week passes that does not bring to 
me circulars from banking firms and investment agencies all over 
the West begging for money to be loaned on farms at eight or 
nine per cent., net. The cost of negotiation and collection, which 
the farmer must pay, considerably increases these rates. The de- 
scriptive lists of farms which accompany these circulars show 
that the mortgages are not all given for purchase money. I find 
in one of the agricultural papers the following figures indicating 
the increase in farm mortgages in Dane County, Wisconsin, dur- 
ing the year 1889. The number of mortgages filed was 467; the 
average amount of each, $1,252; the total amount, $584,727.80; 
the number of mortgages given for purchase money, only nine. 
But whether the mortgages represent debts incurred in the pur- 
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chase of the land or those incurred for other purposes, it is evi- 
dent that when they bear such rates of interest they constitute a 
burden under which no kind of business can be profitably carried 
on. The farmer who voluntarily pays such tribute as this to 
the money-lenders is quite too sanguine.- Other business men 
will not handicap themselves in this way: But probably the 
larger proportion of these mortgages are extorted from the 
farmers by hard necessity. Not their hope of increased prosper- 
ity makes them incur these debts so often as the pressure of ob- 
ligations which have been incurred and which must be met. 

The steady and increasing migration from the farms to the 
cities, is in part an effect of the depression of agriculture and in 
part a cause of that depression. If a large part of the most 
vigorous and enterprising members of the farmers’ families leave 
the farms, it is evident that the farms will not be carried on with 
the enterprise and vigor which are necessary to the success of 
any business. Is it not true that less ingenuity and less inven- 
tion have been developed in this business than in most other 
occupations? There is plenty of money in the country; might 
not the farmer, by the application of brains to his calling, get a 
little more of it? Of the great staples, the country can consume 
only a limited quantity; but the country is ready to take all 
sorts of fancy food products—delicacies, luxuries, gastronomic 
novelties—and to pay good prices for them. A few years ago, 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking to the farmers in a Scotch district 
where agriculture was greatly depressed, asked them why they 
did not try the production of jam for the city markets. He 
pointed out that the small fruits from which this luxury could 
be compounded would grow well in their soil, and that for such 
articles there was always a good market. The Tory editors 
laughed at Mr. Gladstone’s kitchen economy, but the Seotch 
farmers took the matter seriously and have found profit in 
it. A large and productive industry has sprung from the old 
statesman’s suggestion. Along some such lines as these the 
farmers will most surely draw to themselves a larger share of 
the surplus wealth of the country. That surplus is abundant, 
but all sorts of people with keen wits and strenuous energies are 
competing for it. Those who have it are ready to exchange it 
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for gratifications of various sorts. The problem is to please them. 
Within the bounds of innocent and wholesome delectation there 
is a wide range for the exercise of invention by the food-pro- 
ducers of the nation. If they confine themselves to the business 
of raising corn and wheat and pork and beef, their market will 
be narrow. ‘They can widen it almost indefinitely if they will 
devote to their business the same kind of ingenuity that manu- 
facturers of all classes are constantly exercising in their efforts 
to attract to their own coffers the abundance of the land. 

Such methods, however, are not those by which the farmers 
now hope to better their condition, They are organized mainly 
for other purposes. They believe that the miseries under which 
they are suffering are largely due to political causes and can 
be cured by legislation. They have found out that of the 
twenty millions of bread-winners they comprise eight or nine 
millions, and they think that if they stand together they can get 
such legislation as they desire. The old Grange kept pretty well 
out of politics; the new Farmers’ Alliance and its affiliated or- 
ganizations intend to work the political placer for all that it 
can be made to yield. Hear them: 

‘*The prime object of this association is to better the condition of the 
farmers of America, mentally, morally, and financially ; to suppress 
personal, sectional, and national prejudices, all unhealthful rivalry and 
selfish ambition ; toreturn to the principles on which the government was 
founded, by adhering to the doctrine of equal rights and equal chances to 
all and special privileges tonone ; to educate and commingle with those of 
the same calling, to the end that country life may become less lonely and 
more social; to assist the weak with the strength of the strong, thereby 
rendering the whole body more able to resist ; and to bequeath to posterity 
conditions that will enable them, as honest, intelligent, industrious pro- 
ducers, to cope successfully with the exploiting class of middlemen.” 


For the promotion of these objects three methods are named 
—*social, business, and political.” The social feature is easily 
understood; the business methods involve various forms of co- 
operative buying and selling; and the political methods are de- 
fined only by saying that they are strictly non-partisan, and 
that they must ever remain so. This seems to mean that the 
farmers decline to attach themselves to either political party, but 
that they will try to make both parties serve them. 
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‘** All questions in political economy will be thoroughly discussed, and 
when the order can agree on a reform as necessary, they will demand it of 
the government and of every political party; and if the demand goes un- 
heeded, they will find ways to enforce it. The most essential reforms must 
come from legislation, but that does not necessarily compel the necessity of 
choosing candidates and of filling the offices. Such a course may become 
necessary, but it will not be resorted to under any other circumstances.” 
This is pretty explicit, and it is beginning to exert a solemn- 
izing influence in the councils of the politicians. The Farmers’ 
Alliance is not unconscious of its power. The movement is run- 
ning like wild-fire over all our hills and prairies, and itis claimed 
that forty members of the next Congress will be pledged to sup- 
port its demands. What will be its demands? 

I. Cheap money, to begin with. The farmers are generally 
debtors; they want cheap money wherewith to pay their debts. 
Of course the cheaper the money, the less a eries and clothing 
and machinery can be bought with it; but the farmers think of 
their debts more than of their necessities, and the longing of their 
souls is for cheap money. They are therefore in favor of the 
free coinage of silver; but they insist that even this would be an 
ineffectual remedy, since only about $45,000,000 a year, at the 
utmost, could thus be added to the currency of the country, and 
this amount, they think, would be ridiculously inadequate. 

II. The sub-treasury plan, so called, by which warehouses are 
to be built in every county where they are demanded, wherein the 
farmers may deposit cotton, wheat, corn, oats, or tobacco, receiv- 
ing in return a treasury note for 80 per cent. of the value of the 
product so deposited, at the current market price. These treasury 
notes are to be legal tender for debts and receivable for customs. 
A. warehouse receipt, also, is to be given to the depositor, designat- 
ing the amount and grade of the product deposited and the amount 
of money advanced uj-on it, and indicating that interest upon the 
money thus advanced is to be paid by the depositor at the rate 
of one per cent. per annum. ‘These receipts are to be negotiable 
by indorsement. The holder of a receipt, by presenting it at the 
warehouse, returning the money advanced, and paying interest 
and charges, may obtain the product deposited; and the money 
thus returned is to be destroyed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This scheme for getting an ample supply of money directly 
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into the hands of the farmers, at a nominal rate of interest, ap- 
pears to have the indorsement of the Alliance. The journals of 
the organization are discussing it freely, and are adducing various 
historical instances to show that the principle involved in it has 
been tested and found valid; but the verdict of most economists 
and financiers is strongly against the measure. 

III. The ownership by the government of all the railroads, 
telegraphs, and telephones, is another plank in the platform of the 
Alliance. Here is a measure which is certainly debatable; let 
us hope that the farmers will secure for it a thorough discussion. 

IV. The prohibition of gambling in stocks and that of alien 
ownership of land, are propositions which will also receive con- 
siderable support outside the Alliance. 

V. The abolition of national banks and the substitution of 
legal-tender treasury notes for national-bank notes, will not, 
probably, command universal assent. 

VI. The adoption of a constitutional amendment requiring 
the choice of United States senators by the people, seems to be a 
popular measure among the members of the Alliance. To this 
they will be able to rally a strong support. 

With these and other demands inscribed upon their banners, 
the farmers are in the field. They will make lively work for 
the politicians in the West and in the South during the pending 
campaign. No small amount of dodging and ducking on the 
part of these worthies may be looked for. Several of the strong 
agricultural districts will return to Congress men pledged to ad- 
vocate the measures of the Alliance. Already they have picked 
out the place which they wish their contingent to occupy on 
either side of the center aisle in the House of Representatives, 
where they expect to hold the balance of power, and to take the 
place of the Center in the French Assembly. 

How long they will hold together is difficult to predict. It 
may be that the discussions in which they must take part will 
show them that some of the measures of direct relief on which 
they are chiefly depending are impracticable; and it is conceiy- 
able that this discovery will tend to demoralize them. That 
they can become a permanent political force is not likely, for 
parties which represent only classes cannot live in a republic. 
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But several results, by no means undesirable, may be looked for 
as the outcome of this farmers’ uprising. 

1. They will secure a thorough discussion of some important 
economical questions. They will force the people to consider 
carefully the problem of the state ownership of the great public 
highways. It is not absurd to demand that the state should own 
and control, even if it does not operate, the railroads; and that 
it should own and operate the telegraphs. The conclusion to 
which such an experienced railway manager as the president of 
the Chicago and Alton Railway has already come, is one to which 
many other people are likely to come in the course of this de- 
bate. If the farmers can stick together, and can stick to their 
text long enough to get this business thoroughly ventilated, they 
will do a good service. 2. They are loosening the bands of par- 
tisanship and are opening the way for a rational co-operation of 
citizens for all desirable purposes. “The most hopeful feature 
of this whole uprising,” writes a shrewd observer, “is the 
smashing of the old party shackles that goes along with it.” 
That it may lead to a reconstruction of parties, is not improbable. 
8. They are helping to make an end of the sectionalism 
which has been a large part of the capital of a certain class of 
politicians. Their manifestoes point to this as the one striking 
result of their work thus far. “Scarcely a vestige,” they say, 
“of the old sectional prejudice of a few years ago is now visible 
within our ranks.” The South and the West are coming into 
fraternal relations. Mr. Lodge has already discovered that the 
West is not supporting his Force Bill. “The demagogue politi- 
cian who now attempts to array sectional prejudice in order that 
he may keep farmers equally divided on important questions,” 
is admonished that he is about to confront “a superior intelli- 
gence that will soon convince him that his oceupation is gone.” 

The farmers’ movement is not, probably, the deluge; but it 
will prove to be something of a shower—in some quarters a 
ceyclone—and it will clear the atmosphere. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
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FRENCH CANADA AND THE DOMINION. 


Tue American people, we may safely affirm, know little or 
nothing of the French Canadians and of the part they play in 
the national concerns of the Dominion of Canada. This ignor- 
ance is not wonderful when one considers that the aims of the 
French Canadians and their influence in politics are not properly 
understood even by the majority of English-speaking Canadians 
who live in the distinctively English Provinces of Canada. An 
occasional reference to the unprogressive character of the French 
Canadian people has been made in American magazines, usually 
when the question of annexation has been under discussion; 
but the writers, if Canadians, have usually been reticent for polit- 
ical reasons, and if foreign observers, have been unaware of the 
real state of affairs. 

The intention of the present writer is to deal with the French 
Canadian question as exhaustively as the limits of a magazine 
article will permit, and incidentally to answer some arguments 
put forth by M. Honoré Beaugrand in an article published in the 
ForuM for July, 1889. This article, which ostensibly defined the 
real attitude of the French Canadians, was in every way ad- 
mirable from a literary point of view, but it tinkered (no eu- 
phemism is possible) historical facts in an obviously transparent 
manner, and entirely ignored the most vital questions that are 
agitating the public mind in Canada to-day. The true attitude 
of the French Canadian people, either in their relations with 
their English-speaking neighbors in the other Provinces, or with 
reference to the question of annexation, was not touched upon 
from the beginning to the end of the paper. 

M. Beaugrand is not cognizant, apparently, of much that is 
taking place and that has been taking place for many years past 
in Canada. He has yet to learn of the impending race war, and 
of the existent religious and political disturbances, which have 
rendered the national life of the country so tense during the past 
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two years, and which, it is no exaggeration to say, threaten dis- 
ruption and civil war. In speaking of the French Canadian in- 
stitutions and aspirations, in the most indefinite fashion, he com- 
plains pathetically that 

** These are made to appear as a danger to the federal system of govern- 

ment, and as a drawback to the progress of modern education and civiliza- 
tion. They are used as an argument in favor of the proposition that men 
of Latin blood and traditions are not fit to practice and to enjoy the bless- 
ings of an enlightened democracy.” 
M. Beaugrand should have defined the French Canadian institu- 
tions and aspirations in specific terms, and then should have 
proved that they were compatible with progress and with democ- 
racy. There is no difficulty in proving that these institutions 
are obstacles in the way of all progress in Canada to-day, and 
that they are, in fact, weapons in the hands of the enemies of the 
federal system of government. The French Canadian masses, 
ground under the heel of political Romanism as they are, are 
emphatically not fit for manhood suffrage. It is necessary to 
remark here that the racial struggle and the religious struggle are 
really identical, as the French Canadian leaders have espoused 
the crusade of the Ultramontane Party, and now preach open sedi- 
tion in Quebec. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Canada is only nominally a 
religious corporation. Since the defeat of the Gallican Party, 
in 1864, followed by the imposition of the doctrine of infallibility 
by the Vatican council, in 1870, the Church has been primarily a 
political engine. It is to-day strong enough to seduce all exist- 
ing party leaders with the promise of its irresistible support. 
The agitation now going on in the English Protestant Provinces 
is the turning of the worm. The attitude of the Anglo-Cana- 
dians in resisting the papal claims for supremacy in temporal 
affairs, is simply defensive. They have not been the aggressors, 
and their policy throughout has been one of conciliation, carried 
very frequently to an absurd and undignified extent. The feel- 
ings of the excitable French Canadian populace are worked upon 
by unscrupulous demagogues, who attain the highest political 
offices in the state by selling themselves to the Ultramontane 
Party. The promotion of a program of French nationalism is 
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made to serve as a cloak to cover the machinations of the Church. 
The English-speaking Canadians have no quarrel with the Church 
of Rome as a system of religion, but they demand, as they have 
a perfect right to do under the British Constitution, that it shall 
not become a militant system of politics. The French Cana- 
dian press loyally endeavors to prove that the Church, with its 
tithes and /abrique taxes, is not a burden upon the habitants in 
Quebec. There is in that Province an army of 7,500 persons, not 
including bishops, directly engaged in the service of the Church, 
and depending, for the maintenance of themselves and of their 
institutions, upon the Roman Catholic population, which at the 
last census numbered a few thousands more than a million. 
There is, roughly speaking, one cleric for every 130 persons, 
that is, for every 26 families of the Roman Catholic faith. In 
the haleyon days of the Church in France, just prior to the great 
revolution, the proportion was one cleric to every 200 persons. 
These figures tell their own story. The property of the Church 
in Quebec is worth in the aggregate $120,000,000, and the rev- 
enue from all sources, inclusive of tithes, fabrique taxes, and 
sacramental fees, amounts to more than $12,000,000 a year. The 
state collects the Church’s tithes and assessments, allows her to 
handle directly and indirectly about one fifth of the provincial 
revenue, and gives her the absolute control of public education ; 
but it is not permitted to inquire into her financial concerns, or 
to interfere in the conduct of the schools. What is the result of 
this paternal system? Ninety per cent. of the people are almost 
destitute, and the provincial exchequer is always empty. The 
representatives of Quebec are continually asking for funds out of 
the Dominion’s coffers for the prosecution of local improvements. 
The prosperous English Provinces, which defray the expenses of 
their own local improvements, pay the piper; as, if the Dominion 
government should refuse to accede to these demands, Sir John 
Macdonald and his followers would be out of office to-morrow. 
The whole people of Canada are therefore plainly assessed for 
the support of a theocracy which is not only crushing the people 
immediately under its heel, but is seeking to undermine the 
liberties of the commonwealth. And yet, in the face of this, the 
English population in Canada is told that this bestowal of pro- 
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vincial moneys upon the Church is entirely a question of provin- 
cial rights, and that the Quebec government can administer its 
affairs and its revenues as it deems expedient. 

Perhaps, so far as common morality goes, the decalogue is as 
rigorously observed in Quebec as it is anywhere else, which is 
not saying a great deal; but the French Canadians are entirely 
ignorant of their duty to the commonwealth. In this respect 
they have no principle whatever. The Church dictates in which 
direction they are to vote, and they vote with the Liberals in the 
provincial elections and with the Conservatives in the Dominion 
elections, without the least regard to the different policies of the 
parties that seek their suffrages. M. Beaugrand refers with a 
mild apology to what is really the subjection of the affairs of a 
nation to a clique. He writes: 

‘It is true that the clergy still possess great influence over the masses, 
and often wield it with success in elections ; but that is due at the present 
time more to our political organization and its abuses, than to any purely 
religious subserviency.” 

This is slurring over the greatest curse that ever threatened the 
liberties of a free country. When the question of granting 
$400,000 to the Society of Jesus was before Parliament, in 1889, 
M. Mercier, the premier of Quebec, publicly threatened the 
Roman Catholic members of the Legislature with the pains and 
penalties of the Church, if they should refuse to vote for the bill. 
Is this theocratic or democratic government? In provincial and 
Dominion elections the ewrés openly from the pulpit tell the elec- 
tors on which side the Church expects them to yote, and printed 
“instructions to voters,” with the signature of the archbishop at- 
tached, are circulated among the people, which, to the minds of 
the ignorant, superstitious French Canadians, are nothing less 
than commands from God. The voter is told that the act of 
voting binds the conscience, that is, that it is an act appertaining to 
the domain of morals, and one, therefore, for which he may have 
to give account at the confessional; that he is bound to put aside 
all other business and to cast his vote; and that it is his duty to 
vote as a Catholic in defense of the divine law, in obedience to 
the Church, for the protection of religious interests, for the pro- 
pagation of the truth, and for the glory of God. The political 
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troops of Rome wheel and fall into line just wherever they are 
wanted; and if any Roman Catholic dares to use his own judg- 
ment in political affairs and to vote according to his conscience 
against the Jesuit program, he is visited with the pains and 
penalties of the Church, and is even refused the sacrament upon 
his death bed. 

The educational returns of Quebee show that twenty per cent. 
of the children of school age do not attend school at all. The 
Roman Catholic Church has absolute control of the schools in 
Quebee, and »y skillfully directing French Canadian emigration, 
and by gerrymandering the electoral districts, it turns the public 
schools of Ontario and Manitoba into French Roman Catholic 
schools. The English tax-payers who support these have to 
provide separate schools of their own, or to allow their children 
to grow up in entire ignorance. What are the French schools 
doing? In the first place, they have no raison d’étre except as 
nurseries of sedition, as the state public schools teach nothing 
which can be objectionable to the most ardent Roman Catholic. 
The French schools are entirely ecclesiastical; the teachers are 
all priests or nuns, and they are not subject to any examination 
as to their fitness for their positions. In the English public 
schools all the teachers undergo a thorough examination be- 
fore they are permitted to teach, and all the schools are visited 
periodically by government inspectors. The French ecclesi- 
astical schools are responsible only to the bishop of the diocese 
in which they are situated. In French separate-schoel elec- 
tions the rate-payers do not enjoy the privilege of the ballot; 
and every Roman Catholic is classed prima facie as a separate- 
school supporter, and is placed upon the electoral rolls as such, 
unless he notifies the clerk of the municipality, in writing, that he 
intends to support the public schools. If a Roman Catholic 
wishes to take his children away from the ecclesiastical schools 
and to send them to the public schools, he has to give due notice 
to the priest, and to make application to the court of revision to 
be transferred to the list of public-school supporters. There is 
not one French Canadian Catholic in a thousand who dares to 
do this, because, if he does do it, the priest refuses him absolu- 
tion. Even if he goes to all this trouble, he has not attained his 
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end, for at the next assessment the parish priest can afford the 
assessor prima facie evidence that his parishioner is a Roman 
Catholic, and therefore a separate-school supporter; and if he 
wishes to maintain the struggle, he must again appeal to the 
court an? suffer all the annoyance of delays and of legal expense. 
Then, too, the relief lasts only until the next assessment. It will 
be seen that the Church in Canada has a long arm. The chief 
thing expected of the teachers in the French schools is the prep- 
aration of the children for their first communion. The instruction 
is unpractical throughout, and fits the children only to become de- 
vout hewers of wood and drawers of water. If the schools were in 
the hands of the Roman Catholic laity, the condition of affairs 
might be different, as many of the more intelligent Roman 
Catholics recognize the fact that their children are not being 
fitted for the age in which they live. But the laity is silenced 
with the terrors of the Church, and consents to be bound hand 
and foot. 

The apologists of the French Canadians, like M. Honoré 
Beaugrand, invariably draw attention to the achievements of a 
small circle of French Canadian literary men of distinction, as a 
sufficient refutation of the assertion made by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith and by other eminent writers that the inhabitants of Lower 
Canada are wofully ignorant. This is a specious argument. 
Most of the prominent French Canadian Jitéérateurs either belong 
to the old aristocratic and wealthy families or are dignitaries 
of the Church. They do not spring from the illiterate masses and 
they do not appeal to these masses in their works. In the dark- 
est days of monarchical France, a band of the greatest poets and 
philosophers the world has ever seen flourished under aristocratic 
patronage. They did not appeal to the masses, and the masses 
had only such knowledge of books as the priesthood considered 
spiritually good for them. Canada is perhaps the only country 
in the world to-day where this condition of affairs can still be 
found. The bulk of the French Canadian voters neither read 
nor write, and even among the bourgeois classes in the towns 
and cities no taste for reading exists. .The French Canadian 
literary men write for the French Academy and for Paris. 
Their works bear the imprint of French publishers and are bet- 
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ter known in Paris than in Quebec. Indeed, the small English- 
reading public in Canada is more thoroughly acquainted with 
their work than the generality of their French countrymen. In 
the lower strata of society, the ignorance existing in Lower 
Canada can be paralleled only by that which existed in Mexico 
and in Italy before the fall of the Jesuit Party. 

The ignorance of the French Canadian masses received a 
good illustration at the time of the small-pox epidemic in Mon- 
treal, five years ago. The Roman Catholic Church forbade vac- 
cination and defied the medical board, and every day crowds 
went to mass when crowds meant dissemination of the plague. 
No sanitary precautions were taken. The only preventives to 
which the masses had recourse were little round pieces of paper 
bearing the imprint of the Virgin Mary, which were blessed in 
bulk by the archbishop of the diocese and were sold by the 
priests to their flocks. These they stuck on their breasts or 
swallowed. The result was that the French Canadians died by 
thousands, while the English-speaking citizens escaped with com- 
paratively small losses. 

Le Parti National in Quebec has for its leaders all the promi- 
nent French Canadians in the Dominion. All ordinary party con- 
siderations are sunk by them, and ministers of the crown fra- 
ternize with their compatriots on the opposition benches. And 
the avowed object of Le Parti National is the establishment of a 
French papal state on the banks of the lower St. Lawrence, and, 
if possible, the wresting of the Dominion of Canada entirely out 
of the hands of the conquering Saxons. The press, the clergy, 
and the leaders of the French Canadian phalanx in the Dominion 
House of Commons are very honest about their program. Some 
go even further than this; they include the New England States 
in their dream of conquest, hoping to gain them by sheer force 
of numbers and by insidious undermining of American institutions. 

At a recent national celebration, one French Canadian speaker 
said that, with the natural increase of their population and with 
the continual emigration that is going on, in less than fifty years 
the French Canadians would be able to celebrate the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the St. Jean Baptiste Society in Boston, 
which would then be French Canadian, and in the heart of a 
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French Canadian nation. New England wowd then have be- 
come New France, and puritan Boston would be only a memory. 
The French Canadian nationalists certainly mean to try to bring 
at least all the provinces of the Dominion into the new state. 
At the celebration, in 1888, of the deeds of Cartier, the St. Malo 
navigator, and of Brebeuf, the early Jesuit missionary, one of 
the speakers said: “In fifty years we shall number ten millions, 
and shall control Canada.” M. Mercier, the premier of Quebec 
and a privy councilor of Great Britain, upon the same occasion, 
after calling upon his compatriots to unite in the face of oppres- 
sion and fanaticism, told them to throw away the rouge and the 
bleu—the old Liberal and Conservative colors—for the tricolor. 

The French Canadian papers of all political shades are very 
frank about the aims of the new revolutionary party. “La 
Vérité,” the organ of the Ultramontane Party, says that confedera- 
tion is merely a half-way house for the French Canadians; their 
goal is “ the complete autonomy of the French Canadian national- 
ity, and the foundation of a French Canadian and Catholic state, 
having for its mission to continue in America the glorious work 
of our ancestors.” ‘“ Z’ Union Liberale,” which is more or less 
heterodox in its religious tendencies and which claims to be the 
only surviving mouthpiece of the old Rouge Party, says: “ Uni- 
fication is impossible between us and those who neither worship 
our God nor speak our language.” Already the old white banner 
of Bourbon and Catholic France has been selected as the national 
flag. ‘The new state has been planned by the Jesuits, and from 
their standpoint it will be an ideal one. It will not in any way 
be connected with old France; the France of to-day is too pro- 
gressive. It is to be governed from Rome. The six cardinal 
errors of modern progress will be wiped out. According to a 
papal encyclical these are the liberty of the press; freedom of 
conscience and freedom of opinion; freedom of worship and re- 
ligious toleration; universal suffrage; the suppression of clerical 
interference in politics, that is, of interference by the collective 
hierarchy as well as by the individual priest; equality before the 
law and the separation of church and state. The Pope will 
reign supreme in temporal as well as in spiritual affairs, and, of 
course, the spiritual jurisprudence will include the civil. 
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Indeed, the French Canadian nation, in the opinion of many, 
already has a separate existence in Canada, although it still 
sends representatives to Ottawa to bleed the treasury of the 
Dominion for the prosecution of local improvements. When the 
French Canadians were celebrating the St. Jean Baptiste anni- 
versary last year, the Pope was asked by the leading representa- 
tives of French Canada “to bless the young French Canadian 
nation,” and he cordially did so by cable. And a Montreal poli- 
tician, referring to the recent agitation in Manitoba and the north- 
west territories for the abolition of the French language in the 
Legislature, said, in a burst of patriotic indignation, that if the 
English-speaking Canadians should continue their “ persecution” 
of his race, the French Canadians would “follow Napoleon's 
happy idea, distribute tricolored cockades from a drum head, and 
defend their liberties.” This is the language of this conquered 
people who have been treated throughout as if they were the 
conquerors. This is the result of England’s policy, which foisted 
upon the colony a miserable compromise, that 1s now regarded 
as a fetish not to be altered in the least degree. 

Professor Goldwin Smith says: 

‘* The population of Canada at the time of the conquest was under 70,000. 
To introduce the English language then would have been easy; nor 


would there have been anything really barsh in the process. To an 
uneducated peasantry a language is not what it is to a cultivated and 
literary community ; Scotch regiments disbanded in French Canada have 
readily given up their native language and adopted the French.” 


The Professor might also have adduced the fact that the descend- 
ants of these Scotchmen, though they have Scotch names, have 
abandoned not only their tongue but their religion and customs 
as well—a fact which goes to prove that language is the great 
conservator of national traits and sentiments. 

The French Canadian press threatened to retaliate by passing 
a law in the provincial Legislature prohibiting the use of English, 
both in the Legislature and in the schools of Quebec, if 
French should be disallowed as an official language in Manitoba 
and the Northwest, where the French Canadian majority is as 
yet entirely prospective. These western territories have been 
opened up and made prosperous by English pluck and enter- 
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prise. This threat shows how kindness breeds contempt. The 
English conquerors were so anxious to be magnanimous that 
they opened the way for their own degradation. Already, in 
the Province of Quebec, English is practically merely a “ priv- 
ileged”” language in the Legislature and in the municipalities. 
When the English and French versions of a statute conflict, the 
French prevails, and all the proceedings and documents of the 
municipalities are printed exclusively in French. 

The sinister influence of the Jesuits is not by any means con- 
fined to the Province of Quebec. The nationalist program is 
pushed forward by the Church at a large yearly expenditure. 
French Canadian farmers are shipped to the West, and provided 
with farms with money advanced by the Church; and they re- 
produce there the tithe and fabrique system and the ecclesiastical 
schools of eastern Canada. The same problems, political and 
educational, present themselves in every Province. In Ontario, 
the stronghold of Canadian modern progressive Protestantism, 
the Roman Catholics compose one sixth of the population; in 
Manitoba, they are one seventh already; in Nova Scotia, they 
number 117,000 out of a total population of 440,000; in New 
Brunswick, 109,000 out of 821,000; in Prince Edward Island, 
47,000 out of 110,000. In the entire Dominion the Roman 
Catholics average 17 to 24 Protestants, but the majority is di- 
vided and the minority rules the Dominion. In the city of 
Montreal alone the Church owns one third of the most valuable 
property, from which it derives an enormous revenue. All 
church property is exempt from taxation; and as by far the 
greater part of this lies in the center of the commercial heart of 
the city, and is held as an ordinary business investment, it 
will be seen that the Church does not contribute very materially 
toward the prosperity of the metropolis. 

One thing is certain; if the growth of French nationalism is 
allowed to go unchecked, Canada will cease to be British in order 
to remain English. A French Canadian leader has said that 
the last gun fired in defense of British dominion on this conti- 
nent would be fired by a French Canadian. The silencing of 
that gun would mean the release of Canada from the iron rule of 
the Pope. Annexation or independence would bring about the 
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framing of a modern constitution; and that would mean the 
emancipation of the English in Canada from theocratic govern- 
ment, and the decline of the papal and French Canadian power. 
A collision between the two peoples is imminent and inevitable. 
The Jesuit propaganda cannot possibly continue to paralyze the 
energies of the country and to impoverish the whole popula- 
tion, and yet to maintain the peace of the country. Quebec, by 
holding the balance of power at Ottawa, has ruled the Dominion 
since the confederation was formed. The French have made and 
unmade administrations, and only a policy of concession and 
procrastination has enabled the Conservative Party to remain in 
office for so many years. The French are neither Tories nor 
Liberals; they are French Canadians first and last, and they 
change their allegiance from one party to the other whenever 
such tergiversation promises to promote the aggrandizement of 
the Church. ‘To be generous and liberal to a foe is all very well; 
and this has been the policy of Downing Street, and of the Eng- 
lish Canadians throughout, in dealing with French Canada. But, 
as Karl Blind says, “true liberalism does not consist in furnish- 
ing the enemy with weapons wherewith he may cut its throat.” 
It is sadly true that in Canada to-day liberalism and true liberty 
are dead; the Jesuits have strangled them. But an insurrection 
will take place sooner or later, as in Italy and in Mexico, where 
the Jesuits were once supreme. There are not only repetitions, 
but revenges, in history. 

M. Beaugrand asks whether in any instance since the confed- 
eration the French Canadians have violated the obligations im- 
posed on them by the Constitution of 1867. They have. The 
passage of the acts of incorporation and endowment of the Society 
of Jesus in the Quebec Legislature is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. The French schools in eastern Ontario, Manitoba, and the 
North-west are flagrant violations of the law of these Provinces. 
The tithe and fabrique system was guaranteed to the Church in 
Quebec at the time of capitulation, and subsequently in the 
Quebec act of 1774, and it was ratified in 1867; it is illegal in 
all the other Provinces, but it is practiced nevertheless. 

M. Beaugrand leaves the reader to infer that his countrymen are 
generally in favor of annexation. Some of the more intelligent 
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French Canadians are willing to accept annexation to escape 
Jesuit domination. By bringing the influence of the American 
spirit into the country they hope to liberalize the Church, to edu- 
cate the masses, and thus to secure the freedom, religious and 
civil, enjoyed by Americans of all denominations. But the cler- 
ical party, from Cardinal Taschereau and Cardinal Taché down 
to the lowliest parish priest, is bitterly opposed to annexation, 
and does its best to stem the tide of French Canadian emigration 
into the New England States. The Church is in sympathy with 
the nationalist movement only for its own aggrandizement. The 
nationalist leaders are inclined to favor emigration in order to 
further their plan of dominion; the Church knows better where 
its chief power lies. In considering French Canadian sentiment, 
it is always necessary to look for the lever, which is the priest- 
hood. The French Canadian clergy say that the educational and 
social scheme in the United States is iniquitous, and the mass of 
the people blindly aecept the opinions of their spiritual fathers. 
The priesthood is well aware that it loses its grip over the second 
generation of French Canadians in the United States, who in the 
struggle for existence are forced to conform to American ideas. 
In conclusion, the greatést obstacle to annexation certainly 
lies in the power of the French Canadians in the affairs of the 


Dominion; and with equal certainty this power will be the most 
likely thing to precipitate it. 


W. BLackBuRN HARrTE. 








THE PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO. 


At the Lake Mohonk conference, held in the opening week 
of June, were present perhaps the most competent one hundred 
and fifty people that ever assembled in the United States to con- 
sider the Negro question. The result of their deliberations ap- 
pears in a series of eminently sensible resolutions, touching the 
vital points of the present status and the prospects of this people. 
It was a notable response to the imperative demand for a broader, 
wiser, more just, and more Christian handling of the theme than 
the American people have seen during the past twenty-five years. 

This coming together of a hundred and fifty experts was not 
needed to dispose of several fallacies on the Negro question 
which are already drifting down stream. Foremost among these 
is the persistent demand that the Negro question shall be left to 
the sole disposal of the white people of the South, which means 
practically that it shall be left to the leaders of the dominant polit- 
ical parties of that section. But the South is already too far im- 
mersed in constitutional nationalism to insist that the affairs of 
eight million American citizens, with whom the material, social, 
and political welfare of the Republic is fatally bound up, can be 
safely intrusted to the sole discretion of any portion of the coun- 
try. From the beginning, the people of the United States have 
been responsible for all that has been done with this portion of 
the population, and no power less broad, progressive, and decisive 
than the whole American people, working through personal, edu- 
cational, social, and political agencies, under the inspiration of 
our “common Christianity,” will be found adequate to the final 
adjustment of a problem so complex and so vast. 

The national government can do little through the political 
action of any party to aid in this solution, until the real states- 
manship of the whole country is awake to the peril of the cor- 
ruption of the suffrage which still afflicts a portion of the South. 
In behalf of the whole American people, the purity of the ballot 
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in every State must be demanded and enforced. The question 
of national aid to education, too, must finally emerge from the 
complications, ecclesiastical, political, and doctrinaire, into which 
it has fallen, and some practical method will then be found by 
which the impoverished South may be aided to cast off the fearful 
incubus of lower-class illiteracy. 

The wildest of all conceits is the demand for the exportation 
of the Negro population, or for its dissemination at home. The 
abolition of slavery has set free the young white people of the 
South to go where interest and inclination call. Hundreds of 
thousands of the most ambitious and most competent young men 
co ea gg easements e war, and the gl irls await 
only their call. Meanwhile the Negro remains the real south- 
erner, as unlikely to long for Aiden as the southern Jew to 
migrate to Palestine. He is in love with the soil, and is bound 
to stay; the only question is, How will he stay? 

The Negro, even the worthy superior class of aspiring young 
people of the race, cannot work out this problem alone. On 
paper, the Negro is an American citizen, with all that belongs to 
American citizenship. Practically, his race is the child race of 
Christendom, the last people that has stepped over the threshold 
of modern civilization, living in a new republic which must 
always be dominated by that race which is distinguished as 
the leading race in constitutional free government. The pres- 
ence of ten millions of new citizens, who half a century ago 
emerged from the peasant class of Europe, only exasperates the 
problem. The Negro will succeed on the lines by which the 
humbler classes in the British Empire have gradually moved 
forward, and no cry for a sudden, logical solution of the puzzle 
will be heeded. 

The northern churchman, educator, and philanthropist may 
contribute largely to the result, although this special influence 
will decline with the steady progress of educational and religious 
enterprise among the southern people. But the Negro is not an 
undeveloped northerner; he is a southern American man by in- 
stinct, temperament, and training. In all save his present politi- 
cal and social aspirations, he is nearer the southern than the 
northern type of life. While the whole American people are 
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responsible for the outcome, the final strain of adjustment must 
come upon the people of the South. The demand of Christen- 
dom upon the Christian South for a solution of the race problem, 
by lifting it above its old pagan and atheistic treatment into the 
light of modern Christianity, is already heard by men like 
Bishops Haygood and Dudley, who represent a growing public 
opinion in the upper regions of southern life. To these men and 
women the call does not come as a curse oras a retribution, but as 
the most magnificent opportunity ever offered for an original 
handling of a question the solution of which challenges the 
utmost ability of this section, advised, environed, supported, 
and befriended by the nobler fellowship of the Christian world. 
In this direction the union of the three powerful disunited 
Protestant churches of the country, for radical mission work 
among the lower orders of the southern people and for co- 
operation with the higher element in the colored churches, is an 
imperative necessity. One of the most beneficial results of 
such union would be the direction of a great stream of material 
aid to southern mission work. This would be as helpful in things 
spiritual as the great outpouring of northern capital has already 
proved to be to the material welfare of the new South. 

The two hinges on which this whole enterprise of building a 
nation within a nation swings, are, first, the disposition of the 
southern white people to appreciate their peculiar opportunity 
and heartily to assume its responsibility, in co-operation with the 
higher elements of a Christian civilization at home and abroad; 
and, secondly, the capacity of the Negro, under fair education 
and training, for the worthy exercise of that citizenship so sud- 
denly and so providentially bestowed upon him a quarter of a 
century ago. I believe that the southern pe yple will rise to this 
emergency. There is no “solid South ” outside the southern Dem- 
ocratic Party. Beyond these already somewhat vague limits, the 
southern people have all the elements of a diverse, broad, and 
progressive modern civilization. No country is blessed with a 
richer individualism, and none will finally be characterized by a 
wider cosmopolitanism, than the South, peopled as it is by all vari- 
eties of the Anglo-Saxon race, and now open to the incoming of all 
Kuropean races. Every center of southern influence is now alive 
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with all the agencies of modern independent thought. The educa- 
tional public has well begun the most powerful of all movements 
for popular uplifting, by planting the common school for all chil- 
dren in every State. The one thing that the superior class in the 
South will never abide, is the odium of provincialism in our new 
American civilization. 

When we come to speak of the capacity of the Negro, under 
fair conditions, to appreciate and to appropriate the marvelous 
boon of full American citizenship, we must make due allowance 
for the natural inability of any people in similar circumstances to 
rise suddenly to the full power of using the best that is offered. 
The American people, in the magnificent wholesale way in which 
they thrust the loftiest human opportunities and responsibilities 
on the lowliest of the earth, have repeated the amiable delusion 
of the French princess who proposed to meet the cry of starving 
wretches for bread by feeding them with cake. Unfortunately 
for all of us, the freedman was first invited to sit down at a feast 
so rare, rich, and abounding, that it is not strange if the majority 
of the eight millions have not yet learned how to behave at the 
great national table and how to satisfy themselves with the com- 
mon diet of American civilization. From the necessities of the 
case, the demand of the nation that the Negro shall live up to his 
civic opportunities, has not yet been answered, save in a crude 
and faltering way. The failure of his first essay, in the period oi 
reconstruction, has terribly weighted him in every subsequent 
attempt to perform his political duties. A good deal of indiges- 
tible educational cake has been thrust upon him, useful only toa 
small, though doubtless increasing, class. Even the Negro com- 
mon school, imperfect as it may be, is practically beyond the use 
of half the colored children. While every good Texas town offers 
at least eight months of tolerable free schooling to every colored 
child, the majority of these children either are compelled by their 
parents to work, or are indulged in vagrancy, so that they get little 
more than three months; and the matter is worse in the older, im- 
poverished States. The better sort of colored church holds up 
a moral ideal of which several millions of these people, so far, 
appear almost incapable. Lack of skill, and ignorance of 
economy in the earning and saving of money, are at the bottom 
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of the poverty and dependence of the average Negro laborer, and 
invite the injustice that still depresses him. That these defects 
are special race qualities, is doubtful. Indeed, they can all be 
paralleled by the immorality, ignorance, superstition, and helpless- 
ness of European nations a thousand years old. Still, it is “a 
condition, not a theory,” with which the American people are 
dealing in their efforts to lift up the eight millions of Negro citi- 
zens to their final position. 

Yet, to a fair-minded observer, studying this problem of the 
capacity of the American Negro for a worthy American citizen- 
ship by comparison with the upward movements of humanity 
which have shaped the great nationalities, there is an encourage- 
ment that remands pessimism to the region of mental weakness 
or of moral insensibility. From his appearance in this country, 
the Negro has been in the direct line of Anglo-Saxon training for 
self-help. Under the providence of God, the two hundred years 
spent by the African in the United States previous to 1865, was 
the most effective application of compulsory education in the 
fundamentals of civilized life to which any barbarous people was 
ever subjected. This training, on its negative side at least, had 
the merit of holding the pupil well in hand, and of defending 
him in several ways from his lower self. Distributed over a vast 
territory; among the superior families of the country; protected 
against the ills that have harried every European people on its 
upward march, notably from “sword, pestilence, and famine”’; 
the Negro was farther out of the woods of African barbarism in 
1865 than any other people ever was after five hundred years of 
the old-time European training. That this was accomplished with 
less wear and tear than in the ordinary upward movement toward 
civilization, was shown by the wonderful spectacle of the five 
million slaves caring for the home life of eleven States in rebel- 
lion against the nation, while fully conscious of the meaning of 
the awful tumult amid which they waited patiently for deliver- 
ance. A considerable class was, on emancipation, found com- 
pletely qualified for self-help. The agent of the great Davis 
estate on the islands of the Mississippi River was a colored man, 
and was declared by Bishop Green to be one of the best men in 
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Mississippi; and for a time he was owner of a portion of the 
estate. The mechanics of the South were largely slaves. 

Twenty-five years of freedom have confirmed this educational 
movement along the lines of American self-help and of fitness 
for good citizenship. In spite of the terrible temptation of the 
sudden and perilous change in their condition, the mass of these 
people have faced the situation in commendable style. The as- 
sertions that the Negro is worse off than in slavery and that he 
has been demoralized by schooling, ignore the development of 
a superior class of several hundred thousand, which, in import- 
ant respects, is already leading the race toward the promised 
land. Thousands of these families are now living in increasing 
comfort, are steadily advancing to a higher grade of intelli- 
gence and of moral character, are engaged in profitable labor, 
are learning the hard lessons of economy, and are as well 
entitled to respect as the corresponding class of the white race. 
His situation in being fenced off from the whites in school, church, 
and social life, has taught valuable lessons of self-respect and 
self-help to the average Negro, and has stimulated the growth of 
a large body of excellent, educated young people, who, as teachers, 
preachers, professional men, and leaders in the upper-class life of 
the people, deserve the gratitude of the nation. Along with a 
decided moral advantage to the white youth, from this separation 
has come a positive discomfort, in many ways, to the white people. 
Just now, the better sort of colored folk are impelled by self- 
respect to draw off from their white neighbors. This leaves the 
white neighbor quite too largely in the hands of the lower strata 
of the race for his comfort; and this disadvantage is felt espe- 
cially in the relations of household service. The best Negro 
women marry and establish homes of their own, while the gypsy 
class prolongs the torment of southern housekeeping, and the 
shiftless, vicious, and dependent crowd hangs about the white 
man’s door. 

The social separation of the races, which still figures as the “ last 
ditch ” in the rhetoric of the average southern politician, is greatly 
modified in the actual life of the superior people, who least of all 
purpose to take their social code from the caucus. Respectable 
southern white men bear themselves toward the reliable class of 
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colored laboring men in no essentially-different way from that in 
which northern employers treat their workmen. An increasing 
body of Christian women are dealing with their colored sisters in 
the charitable and reformatory work in which the southern 
churches are interested. The interest of many of the best men of 
the southern communities in the northern mission schools, and 
their intercourse with the teachers, are marked features of the 
educational situation. Only a careful observer can understand 
to what an extent this co-operation by the best people of both 
races keeps down the lower classes, prevents outbreaks, and in 
numerous ways is restoring order, law, and justice in a realm 
within a generation turned upside down by the most overwhelm- 
ing industrial revolution of modern times. Doubtless the loss of 
wealth, together with the migration of the superior young men 
of the leading families, often works to the disadvantage of the 
Negro. It diminishes the power of that class to hold the lower 
elements of society in check, while the new rich man of the 
South is not yet a substitute for the kindly, easy-going old mas- 
ter and mistress of the plantation. But, as a fact, the best things 
now in the South are the work neither of its new northern immi- 
grants nor of the rising secondary class, much less of the im- 
ported element from abroad. The upbuilding has been the 
work of the old leading class, whose families, in their depriva- 
tion, amid conditions impossible to be realized elsewhere, have 
done a work of restoration that yet awaits the full recognition of 
the country. Especially is this true of a large class of southern 
young women who, left at home, have given themselves to the 
good work of doing what their hands have found to do, with 
a pluck, hopefulness, kindliness, and efficiency which add new 
honors to American young womanhood. 

The qualities of the Negro that expose him to injustice and 
ridicule—his amiability, habit of imitation, love of approbation, 
and desire for a front seat—are all in the line of an American 
civilization rather than of an African or an American barbarism. 
His habit of imitation is largely a capacity for civilization, and 
the lack of it is the most discouraging element in the character 
of the Indian. The Negro has done for the Anglo-Saxon 
southern white man what the social German immigrant has done 
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for the North, namely, he has poured around society a lubricat- 
ing flood, which has modified the original type on the side of a 
tolerant, genial, catholic habit. This peculiar relation between 
the races furnishes a solvent in which sharp corners are worn 
away and by which a final adjustment of conditions is rendered 
far easier. 

The Negro is a Protestant Christian; and this fact is of pro- 
digious significance in his adjustment to southern society, which 
still remains the great Protestant stronghold of the nation. The 
Catholic Church has lost a greater number of colored adherents 
in the Creole country of the South-west during the past thirty 
years than it has gained among the colored people elsewhere. 
The religious character of the Negro, crude and half pagan as it is 
in the lower regions, and still not quite sure of complete junction 
with the common moralities, is still one of the most hopeful ele- 
ments in the evolution of this people to good citizenship in a 
nation founded in prayer and consecrated by the dependence of 
Washington on the favor of Almighty God. 

The unreliable character of southern educational statistics 
involves the educational progress of the Negro in a good deal of 
confusion. In 1887-88, a colored school population of 2,300,000 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, was reported. But the 
real southern educational age is from six to twelve. A million 
colored children and youth are reported as enrolled in schools, 
but enrollment is little more than a misty term for the hovering 
of a crowd of children around a school-house door. In the most 
favored localities not 75 per cent., and in the older States not 50 
per cent., of the enrolled are at school in any way that tells seri- 
ously on character-training, or does more than teach the “ three 

v’s.” Notwithstanding an essentially equable apportionment of 
public-school funds, seven eighths of which are furnished by the 
more prosperous class of the whites, there are numerous reasons, 
all summed up in that word of portentous meaning, “ illiteracy,” 
which prevent the present generation of colored youth from re- 
ceiving their fair share of schooling. When we are told that 
education has demoralized the young Negroes for work, we must 
remember that one half of them have nothing that deserves the 
name of schooling, and that the remainder are pursuing knowledge 
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and discipline under difficulties which can only gradually be 
removed. But the results of school training in the better class 
of schools, both common and private, are in no way different 
among the Negroes from what they are among other sorts of 
people. A superior class has already been developed, whose 
services to its own race are of inestimable value, and a steady 
improvement is noted among thousands of the humbler sort. 
There are twenty thousand colored school-teachers, thirty normal 
schools, and several thousand colored youth engaged in the sec- 
ondary and higher instruction, while the school property of the 
race amounts to a million dollars, and the southern people have, 
first and last, out of their poverty invested fifty millions in the 
colored common schools. f 

One great hindrance to the better school life of the Negro is 
the toleration of vagrancy and idleness, and the general habit 
of “ loafing,” among the lower orders of both races. The sudden 
change from European peasant life to the political manage- 
ment of American metropolitan cities, has bred a young 
“hoodlum” in the North, whose antics his southern colored 
cousin in vain attempts to rival. The South owes it to 
itself, to its white population, and especially to the well-inten- 
tioned colored people, to suppress this intolerable nuisance as 
vigorously as a similar evil is kept down in New England. 
Compulsory education is probably not yet possible in these 
States; but certainly there can be a movement for the protection 
of childhood, for the suppression of vagrancy, and for the exter- 
mination of the dram-shop, which will relieve thousands of youth 
from daily temptation, and will hasten the separation of the moral 
from the vicious element of Negro society. Herein is seen, again, 
the noble service of the Christian women, whose labors for tem- 
perance and for the reform of the convict system have already 
borne fruit. 

The Negro must be the permanent laborer in a region capable 
of supporting a population as large as that of the present United 
States. He has demonstrated his capacity in every department of 
mechanical and operative industry, and is fully capable of being 
lifted above the old-time peasant style of agricultural labor. 
And here is the opportunity for northern philanthropy to do a 
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great work, by furnishing the means of a judicious industrial 
training that shall touch every department of the daily life of this 
people. This movement would be enthusiastically welcomed by 
the vast majority of the southern people, and would reconcile 
multitudes to Negro education. Another service the North 
owes, that of resisting to the death the insolence of northern trade 
unions, which practically shut the door against the Negro laborer 
in any but menial occupations. At present the margin of profit- 
able employment is far broader in the South; and, that it may 
so continue, the whole country should aid the common schools, 
with industrial attachments, which in time will demonstrate that 
in the colored race the South has a deposit of human raw material 
fully equal to her marvelous resources in all other elements of 
national wealth. 

The complete exercise of political and social rights in every 
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nation, by every race, depends upon the progress of the least 
favored in the fundamentals of industry, home life, intelligence, 


and morality. No radical change in the present social and polit- 
ical status of the Negro is possible while the majority of colored 
citizens, or even the average colored citizen, remains in the present 
condition in these respects. Education in its broadest sense will 
gradually furnish the material which a wise statesmanship may 
enact into laws that will block the wheels of reaction and will 
defend the race from assault from the rear. But the forward 
movement is almost wholly to be found in the “ working together 
for good” of the whole American people, including the growing 
superior class of the Negroes, along those lines of operation 
which lead up to a Christianized, republican civilization. 

The progress of the Negro is bound up with the advancement 
of at least a third of the lower white population of the southern 
States. In this great body of several millions of uneducated 
white people, ignorant, provincial, involved in all the prejudices 
of their class, still weighted by the poverty, lack of opportunity, 
and social neglect that have come down from the old social 
organism, is found the most obstinate hinderance to the rise 
of the superior class of the colored folk. A national aid to edu- 
cation that would deal with this class alone, giving to every 
white child a good six months’ schooling annually for six years, 
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would in a generation lift the most grievous burden from the 
back of the Negro. Now the colored man is at the bottom of a 
deep ditch, and the lower stratum of the whites next above him is 
determined to keep him in his old subject position. Higher up, 
the superior race is getting off the back of its lower brotherhood, 
until there appears an indication of a widespread political revolt 
against “the powers that be” ina dozen of these States. But 
still the weight of influence is with the people who have 
always directed southern affairs, and who will still largely control 
them. The sooner the whole American people in the most 
practical way help the lower southern white man in his emergence 
from his present condition, the better for him and for the South, 
and incomparably the better for the Negro. Not over the heads 
of the southern people, but along with the nobler and more pro- 
gressive elements of the new southern life, must proceed the 
mighty national mission work of training this great and rapidly- 
increasing multitude of new-made citizens for their final position 
in American society. Of course the Nation, both South and 
North, can ina hundred ways refuse to look at the problem aright, 
can embroil itself anew, and can precipitate a conflict which shall 
outrun the horrors of our civil war and shall reveal new possibili- 
ties of folly and infamy to the human race. But surely thie 
American people, hitherto so wonderfully guided by a gracious 
Providence, so favored in the possession of all the elements of 
the highest civilization, so apt to be moved by the noblest incite- 
ments, is not to be deserted in this hour. There is no imminent 
peril, but rather eminent opportunity to vindicate anew the power 
of the Gospel of Christ to overcome every obstacle to the union 
of all orders and conditions of men in the Republic which is to be. 


A. D. Mayo. 
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A MORTGAGE is a dead pledge; SO Says Blackstone, so say the 
lexicographers, and so it happens in practical affairs, three times 
in four. The mortgageor makes a deed of his land to the mort- 


gagee, as security for the payment of a sum of money amounting 
to little more than half the value of the land; oftener than other- 
wise to less than half. The transfer is on the condition that if 
the money shall be repaid on or before a given day, then the 
mortgage shall be canceled; but if otherwise, that the land shall 
be sold, in order to pay off the accompanying bond, with costs. 
Originally, if the mortgageor failed to pay on the day named, 
the land became at once the property of the mortgagee. But 
at length the English chancery courts interposed, and allowed to 
the mortgageor an “ equity of redemption ”’; and this practice 
has been universally followed in this country. The land is ad- 
vertised and sold at the court-house door, and if it brings more 
than the amount of the debt and costs, the balance is paid over 
to the mortgageor. 

But the foreclosure of mortgages is apt to take place in hard 
times; and the consequence often is that the land brings no 
more than the mortgage bond calls for, with arrears of interest 
and costs. When mortgages are made under a pressure of cir- 
cumstances, as is the case for the most part, this disastrous result 
is almost sure to follow; and the effect of the mortgage is only 
to postpone the evil day. If the loan is obtained on a mortgage 
in order that the borrower may engage in business—whether 
farming, trading, or speculation—he runs all the risks of bad 
crops, of unfavorable markets, and of fluctuations in prices, 
to say nothing of inflations and contractions of the currency. 
During the civil war, and for fifteen years after its close, debts 
were contracted, and mortgages were given, when the currency 
had been greatly depreciated, but was gradually appreciating. 
The consequence was that in every instance the debts were to 
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be repaid in currency more valuable than that which the mort- 
gageor received. Atone time in 1864, a United States note, or 
“greenback,” was worth only 38 cents in coin. Prices of all 
commodities rose accordingly, and debts contracted at the time, 
without a specification of the currency in which they were to be 
repaid, became twofold more weighty before specie payments were 
resumed in 1879. And for many years the greenbacks and na- 
tional-bank bills were far below par. This state of things was 
highly injurious to the debtor class, and correspondingly advan- 
tageous to creditors. 

Mortgage debts are apt to be of long standing. The term 
runs out, and the debtor is unable to pay. He asks for a re- 
newal, and will consent to an increase of the rate of interest, if it 
is demanded, or to the payment of a bonus, which is the safer 
yflan for the creditor. The mortgagee can afford to renew all the 
more safely in view of the rapidly-appreciating value of the 
currency. These disorders in the national currency, which nec- 
essarily contributed in a great degree toward involving the people 
in debt, and toward keeping them in debt, and which would alone 
have been sufficient to do this, have happily passed away; but 
the consequences remain. Twenty-five years from the close of 
the war, and eleven years after the resumption of specie payments, 
the people still find themselves overwhelmed by debt. 

These fluctuations in the currency are by no means all the 
sources of embarrassment to the borrower. If he is not poor, he 
is generally behindhand, and if not behindhand, he may be about 
to enter upon a risky business, and may be in no condition to 
withstand the consequences of a miscarriage of his plans. If the 
crop fails, or if the price of the product, or of the articles in 
which he deals or speculates, falls suddenly, he is ruined, and 
the mortgage must be foreclosed. The tiller of the soil has been 
the ideal American citizen, sturdy, honest, fearless, knowing his 
rights and daring to maintain them; but circumstances have not 
favored him, in competition with other classes, in the attainment 
of wealth. His life is secluded and solitary, and his situation is 
unfavorable to the formation of partnerships. The merchant, 
the mechanic, the professional man, and the speculator receive 
almost daily the profits on their investments and labors; but 
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harvests are gathered only once a year, and the farmer must wait 
and watch, and run the hazards of the seasons and of the mar- 
kets while crops are growing and maturing. The condition of 
the borrower and mortgageor is bad at best, but when he isa 
farmer it is worst of all. 

It seems strange indeed, that during a period unrivaled in 
the history of the country and of the world for the rapidity with 
which wealth has been accumulated, this cry of distress, of hope- 
less indebtedness and ruin, should come up from the fertile fields 
of the West. The towns and cities flourish, but the country 
languishes. Population concentrates, and wealth concentrates in 
a twofold sense; it gravitates to the cities, and into the hands of 
the few. The country population of New England had ceased 
to increase a decade and more ago, and the recent census will 
reveal a similar tendency in other parts of the country. The 
present century is distinguished above all others by inventions 
which abridge, cheapen, and supersede human labor. The first 
effect, at least, of every new machine, is to throw thousands of 
people out of employment. This result is chiefly to be seen in 
manufacturing operations and in transportation. But machinery 
has invaded the domain of agriculture also; and the reaper, the 
mower, the machines for planting, and the steam plow, under 
the direction of one or two men, are doing the work of scores. 
This may all be well for men who are able to employ the ma- 
chinery ; but such appliances are out of the reach of the poor, or 
are to be obtained only by a mortgage on the land or on the crop. 

The western States have given more attention to the collec- 
tion of statistics of mortgages than other parts of the country. 
The subject is one of great and growing interest, and it is well 
worth the careful examination of statisticians and statesmen. It 
is gratifying to know that the census bureau has listened to the 
appeals of the press on the subject, and that among the duties of 
the enumerators has been the collection of mortgage statistics. 
This duty has been performed without putting an impertinent 
inquiry to any individual, and without giving names or expos- 
ing private affairs. All that is found necessary is to go to the 
office of the register of deeds in each county and city, and to 
obtain the number of mortgages recorded, and the average length 
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of time and amount of money for which they were given, with 
other particulars. 

The State of Ohio is the oldest of the north-western States. 
It has no longer any public lands, and has not had any, except 
poor remnants, for twenty or more years. The State bureau of 
statistics reported, for the year 1888, 291,640 mortgages upon 
real estate, and the amount for which the land is mortgaged is 
stated to be $330,999,000. The assessed value of real estate was 
$1,220,262,000. The mortgage indebtedness, therefore, was, with- 
in a fraction, one third the value of the whole real estate of Ohio. 

Five counties in the State contain considerable cities, in which 
the mortgage indebtedness may rest, for the most part, upon city 
lots. These are Cuyahoga County, containing the city of Cleve- 
land; Franklin, containing Columbus; Hamilton, containing Cin- 
cinnati; Lucas, containing Toledo; and Montgomery, containing 
Dayton. The aggregate number of mortgages in these counties 
was 60,789, the amount of the mortgages was $99,327,000, and 
the assessed value of real estate was $353,639,000. The propor- 
tion of mortgages to real estate was about the same as in the 
State at large. Deducting these figures from the aggregates will 
leave 230,851 mortgages for the agricultural counties, with a 
mortgage debt of $231,671,000, and real estate amounting to 
$866,622,000. 

The biennial report of the Indiana bureau of statistics shows 
the number of “ school and other real-estate mortgages,” and the 
“satisfactions” or cancellations, by counties, for 27 counties, 
during the year 1888. There are no public lands in the State, 
and no recent entries. The number of private mortgages on real 
estate was 8,010, and the amount $4,605,000. The cancellations 
were 3,677, and the amount canceled was $2,786,000. There were 
also 3,008 chattel mortgages, and 438 mechanics’ liens. The ag- 
gregate of school, private, real-estate, chattel, and mechanics’ 
mortgages was 12,337, and the amount of indebtedness was $5,- 
385,000. The cancellations were 4,492, and the amount of debt 
canceled was $3,000,000. This statement would imply that the 
27 Indiana counties were rapidly getting out of debt; but the 


report of the preceding year, for 26 counties, including nearly all 


of those repor‘ed in 1888, shows a similar result; and the neces- 
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sary inference is that the “satisfactions” consisted in renewals 
of the mortgages on the same conditions or on harder ones. 

The school indebtedness was only $166,779. Deducting this 
amount from the aggregate of $5,385,555, leaves $5,218,000 for 
the indebtedness of the people of the 27 counties. These are far 
from being average counties. They contain less than one fourth 
of the population; and it is fair to assume that the aggregate 
mortgage indebtedness of the people of Indiana is five times as 
much as that of the 27 counties. We may conclude, therefore, 
that it is at least $26,000,000. The 27 counties embrace none 
of those containing a considerable town, except Wayne, which 
contains the city of Richmond, having 12,742 inhabitants in 
1880. Undoubtedly the counties which contain the cities and 
larger towns are involved in far greater degree than the poor 
counties. Hamilton County, Ohio, with 313,000 inhabitants, 
owed a mortgage debt of $30,000,000; and probably Marion, 
the county embracing Indianapolis, with about one third the 
population of Hamilton, is mortgaged in equal proportion. 

Illinois, like Indiana and Ohio, long ago ceased to have any 
public lands within its limits. The land offices in these three 
States were discontinued in 1876, and they might have been dis- 
pensed with a dozen years earlier without inconvenience to the 
public, and with a saving of expense to the government. The 
mortgages in these States, therefore, have not been made by first 
settlers on taking possession of 160 acres of land, as has been 
assumed by those who would explain away the evil. These 
apologists argue that the pioneer begins his career as an agri- 
culturist by borrowing a few hundred doilars with which to 
stock his quarter-section of prairie or forest, and that if he is 
sober and industrious, he will be able in a few years to pay off 
his mortgage, and will become a free man. But this theory will 
not account for the heavy indebtedness in the older States, which, 
for a quarter of a century or more, have had no public lands to 
be bought or to be settled upon under the homestead law, ex- 
cept the poor remnants which nobody wants. Neither will the 
theory apply, as a rule, to first settlers in an entirely new coun- 
try. Money is not loaned upon the possible products of wild, 
unfenced, uncleared, or unbroken lands; and the pioneer must 
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first have a house, a barn, fences, and cleared or plowed lands, 
before he can obtain a loan on a mortgage. Money is not so 
abundant as to seek investment in wild, unimproved land which 
costs but $1.25 . acre. 

The total number of real-estate mortgages in Illinois in 1887, 
apart from those on city lots, was 92,777, for the amount of 
$142,400,000. The over-due interest was $4,919,754, and the 
total indebtedness of the farmers, therefore, was $147,320,000. 
The number of acres mortgaged was 8,082,794, and the rate of in- 
terest was about 64 per cent. But of course the interest “ nomi- 
nated in the bond” was not all. The agent who negotiates 

loan charges up to the borrower all the expense of deeds, 
promissory notes, and abstracts of title, furnished by a competent 
firm that makes a business of searching records and of giving 
certificates; and to these items the agent adds a liberal fee for 
himself; so that the interest, in one form or another, will rarely 
fall below 10 per cent. 

‘There were, in addition to these mortgages on farms, 142,750 
upon town lots, for the amount of $238,922,000. The interest 
accrued was $7,782,788, and the number of lots mortgaged was 
237,336. The chattel mortages in Illinois numbered 74," 740, for 
the amount of $20,730,779, with interest due amounting to $1,- 
623,408. The total mortgage indebtedness of the people of Illi- 
nois in 1887, therefore, was $416,378,975. The report of the 
labor bureau shows the amount of land that was mortgaged for 
loans, as distinguished from mortgages to secure defe rred pay- 
ments on the purchase of the land. But any cumuan were 
not given, of course, to the government; the purchases were 
made from railroad companies and from individuals. The fig- 
ures are as follows: Mortgages given to secure loans, 79,109, 
amounting to $122,123,728; on deferred payments for the land, 
13,668, amounting to $25,196,326. A similar proportion is shown 
in mortgages to secure loans and deferred payments on town 
lots and chattels. 

Cook County, embracing Chicago, appears to be more heavily 
indebted than the rural counties. The county outside of the 
city owed $18,667,000, secured by 2,388 mortgages. There were 
77,690 mortgages on city lots, to secure the loan of $191,496,000, 
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with $6,060,000 of interest; and these sums, with 40,822 chattel 
mortgages, to secure $11,263,000, make up an aggregate of more 
than half the mortgage debt of the State. Chicago is a wonder- 
ful city, with vast resources and- energies, and its ability to run 
in debt is not the least of them. It became necessary in 1871, 
and in the following years, in consequence of the great fire, to 
borrow heavily, in order to rebuild; but that necessity has long 
ago passed away, and still the city finds itself, after nineteen 
years of wonderful prosperity, more in debt than ever. The 
foregoing figures belong to the year 1887. A correspondent has 
obtained at the census bureau additional reports in regard to 
three counties, which show a great yearly increase of mortgages 
in Illinois. 

The State of Michigan was admitted into the Union in 1837. 
Her public lands have all been surveyed, and, doubtless, the last 
acre that any one wants was appropriated years ago. The annual 
report of her labor bureau for 1888 shows the following facts: 
The total number of farms in the State was 90,803, of which 
84,488 were occupied by owners and 6,315 by tenants. The as- 
sessed value of the former class was $174,593,000; that of the 
latter $20,261,454. Of the 90,803 farms, 43,079 were mort- 
gaged, their assessed value being $79,713,000, and the mortgage 


indebtedness $37,456,000. The rate of interest was 7.2 per cent., 
and the accrued interest $2,701,000. The percentage of mort- 
gages to the assessed value of the mortgaged lands was 46.8. 
The number of mortgage foreclosures during the year was 1,667, 
and the number of redemptions 131. The number of sales under 
execution was 244, and the number of redemptions 33. 

The Kansas statistics of mortgages, though incomplete and 
unofilicial, are in some respects more interesting than those of any 
other State, since they convey a clearer notion of the condition 
of the people at the present time. The facts were gathered dur- 
ing the last Spring and Summer by the “Advocate,” a weekly 
newspaper printed at Topeka, Kansas, in the interests of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. The editor states that he sent out circulars 
to all sub-alliances, asking them to make a canvass, and to report 
upon a blank form which was furnished them. The blank called 
for a statement of the number of mortgaged, of unmortgaged, and 
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of rented farms belonging to members of the several alliances. 
The request seems to have been faithfully complied with. Re- 
ports had not been received from all the alliances, but a great 
many more had been furnished than the editor found space 
for in his paper. He believes that he laid before his readers 
enough to give a fair estimate of the mortgage indebtedness 
of the people of Kansas. He rejected every imperfect report, 
and at the same time made selections from them so as to exhibit 
the condition of things in every part of the State. The 82 cases 
published in the “Advocate” exhibit the conditions of 3,107 
Kansas farmers belonging to the Alliance. Of these, 350 held 
their farms free from mortgage, 1,030 occupied rented farms, 
and 1,727 held farms under mortgage. The amount of money for 
which the farms were mortgaged was $1,464,706. The secre- 
taries of some alliances, while giving the number of mortgages, 
omitted to state the amount of indebtedness; but the average 
mortgage exceeds $1,000, and, as there were 248 such omissions, 
the missing amount has been assumed to be $248,000. 

Kansas is said to contain 270,000 farms; and on this basis 
the editor of the “Advocate” concludes that the total mortgage 
indebtedness of the State, among the farmers, is $146,563,000. 
Every report from the sub-alliances is accompanied by a state- 
ment of the condition of the farmers; as, for instance, in one case 
are reported 9 mortgaged farms, 6 unmortgaged ones, 6 renters, 
and a debt of $3,900. “On all but three of these,” the report 
states, “the owners cannot pay interest. Most of the renters 
have owned places and have lost them by mortgages.” The 
next sub-alliance reports 33 renters, no unmortgaged farms, and 
26 mortgaged ones, with a debt of $24,702. The report adds: 
“A great many have had to borrow interest from the banks, and 
others have not paid interest for two years.” In many instances 
the farmers had taken up public lands, but had not “ proved up.” 
The secretary of one sub-alliance writes: “‘ Nineteen homesteads; 
only two proved up, and these are mortgaged at $400 each. 
Neither party will be able to meet payment.” Other reports are 
as follows: 


**Our school district consists of six and a half square miles. Of this, 
two square miles have been foreclosed within the last two years, One 
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square mile has passed out of the hands of original owners, and is now 
owned by absent landlords, who have obtained possession by direct sale 
instead of by foreclosure. Nearly one half of our district is owned by 
foreign syndicates, Of the remainder, 921 acres are clear of mortgage.” 

‘*Two renters; one unmortgaged, and 11 mortgaged farms; debt $13,- 
100. About one half are behind from one to two years with their interest. 
Others have given chattel mortgages to secure payment of interest.” 

‘Ten renters ; 5 unmortgaged, and 20 mortgaged farms ; debt $39,950. 
It is hard to give any facts as to who will pay up. About one in ten I 
think will do so, If times remain as at present, and if crops fail, one fourth 
will be foreclosed in eighteen months. Some are behind with interest, and 
others are hard pressed to pay it. I know of several other farmers, not 
members of the Alliance, that are in as bad shape as those in the list I 
send, I think they will join us soon.” 

‘Eleven renters; 6 unmortgaged, and 26 mortgaged farms; debt 
$38,750. Several of our members live on farms owned by money-lenders, 
and three fourths of the others cannot redeem their farms unless prices go 
up 75 per cent. at once, and continue at that height for five years. Several 
foreclosures are now pending.” 

‘* Twenty-three renters, 3 unmortgaged, and 41 mortgaged farms ; debt 
$32,425. This township is heavily in debt, largely on chattel security. 
From one to three mortgages a week are foreclosed, and several just pay 
their interest and live, to say nothing of the principal.” 

** A member of our alliance says that at the county seat the clerk of the 
District Court stated that there were 1,100 foreclosures on the docket, and 
that the judge and the lawyers were staying them, on account of the 
injury they would do the county, and also to give the government a chance 
to help the farmers out.” 

** Ten renters, and 5 mortgaged farms; debt $3,900. The rest of the land 
in our district belongs to eastern capitalists, most of it being taken on 
mortgages.” 

‘*Forty-four renters; 7 unmortgaged, and 27 mortgaged farms. The 
foreclosures in our county are 400 annually, and perhaps as many more 
farms are deeded without foreclosure. Ido not think one half are keep- 
ing the interest paid.” 


All of the eighty-two reports are of like tenor with the 
above. Not one of them presents a hopeful view of the condition 
of the farmers. In only one of them did the number of unmort- 


gaged farms exceed or equal that of the mortgaged, and it is but 
fair to draw attention to that exceptional case. It is as follows: 


“Three renters; 14 unmortgaged, and 10 mortgaged farms; debt 
$10,625. About one half of those that are not mortgaged have not proved 
up yet. It is doubtful if three of those whose farms are mortgaged can 
redeem their property. By close management and hard work the rest of 
us may pay up.” 
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Other reports state that money was borrowed at 2 per cent. per 
month to pay interest. 

The conclusion from this melancholy array of facts is irresist; 
ible. The virgin soil of the West is rapidly ceasing to be the 
home and the possession of the sturdy American freeman. He 
is but a tenant at will, or a dependent upon the tender mercies of 
soulless corp rations and of absentee landlords. We have abol- 
ished monarchy, and primogeniture, and church establishments 
supported by the state; yet the universal curse of humanity, 
the monopoly of the earth by the wealthy few, remains. It is 
related of John Randolph of Roanoke, that when visiting a neigh- 
boring planter about seventy years ago, he found his hostess, sur- 
rounded by her female servants, making clothing for the Greeks 
who were struggling for liberty and independence. But while 
taking leave, he observed a troop of ragged slaves approaching 
the house; and turning, he said to the lady, “ Madam, the Greeks 
are at your door.” And now to America, aglow with sympathy 
for the Irish, may be said, “ Madam, Ireland is at your door.” 

DANIEL KR. GOODLOE. 
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